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BIGGER INCOMES AHEAD | 


FOR 


ORGANISTS 
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e e 


Two things have always prevented 
the organ from becoming the widely 
popular instrument it otherwise would 
be: High cost——and the ponderous, im- 
movable size of a good organ. 


But the Hammond Organ eliminates 
both of these handicaps! It costs no 
more than a fine piano! It takes up 
little room, is easily moved! 


Thus the way has been opened for a 
great rebirth of popular interest in the 
organ. Already the movement is gath- 
ering momentum—hundreds of Ham- 
monds were installed in private homes 


this past year, and thousands more will 
follow. 


Call or write 


WHITTLE MUSIC 


COMPANY 
ORGAN DEPT. 


1213 Elm Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


What will this do for organists? It 
will give them hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of teaching jobs. It will create a 
tremendous group of organ ‘‘fans’’— 
people who will insist on hiring good 
organists for their churches—people 
who will attend recitals and pay to 
hear fine organ music played. It will 
increase the prestige and earning ca- 


pacity of every good organist in the 
country! 


Right now you should make your- 
self thoroughly familiar with the Ham- 
mond’s simple technique and remar- 
kably musical qualities. The first to 
serve will be the first to profit. Inves- 
tigate for yourself. We will gladly 
make an organ and a practice room 
available to you. 





Creates exquisite organ tones 
by electrical impulses 


All the familiar organ voices and count- 
less interesting new tone colors. 


@ Triple the usual dynamic range—plays 
any voice at any volume level desired. 


@ Action of keys and swell pedal instan- 


taneous; no lag whatever. Brilliant staccato 
and arpeggio passages played easily; mod- 
ern quick-tempo music rendered with re- 
markably effect. 


@ Cannot get out of tune; not affected by 
temperature and humidity changes. 
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Drumright, Oklahoma, girls’ Drum Corps 
now wear snappy new Craddock Uniforms 
of Kilty Style, especially designed by Crad- 
dock for them. Clever, colorful and splen- 
did for parade use,these Craddock Uniforms 
demonstrate the versatile styling ability of 
this style leading Uniform Company. Write . 
for catalog, prices, fabric samples and style 

ideas today. 


CRADDOCK UNIFORMS 


214 Craddock Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


America’s Most Progressive Uniform House 


New Craddock Catalogue 
Now Ready! Write Today 
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MARY DUNN 


The board-meeting of the T. M. 
T. A. held in Fort Worth on Janu- 
ary 27 was the first official busi- 
ness of the new year. The annual 
convention to be held in San An- 
tonio was the main discussion of 
the meeting. Mrs. Tekla Staffel, 
San Antonio, chairman will have 
the assistance of Clyde Garrett, 
Arlington; Wm. E. Jones, Denton, 
and Miss Annie Bess Chambers, 
Abilene, will ;repare the conven- 
tion program. Mrs. Mary Stuart 
Edwards, president of the San An- 
tonio Music Teachers’ Association, 
will be local chairman. 


Carl Wiesemann, list vice-presi- 
dent, will have charge of the pub- 
licity in conenction with the lead- 
ing newspapers of the state; Rob- 
ert Markham, 3rd vice-president, is 
to continue his duties as Festival 
Chairman. 


The Board passed a ruling by 
which the Teachers’ Examining 
Board will be enlarged to meet the 
needs of the entire state. The 
personnel of this Board will be 
announced in the March issue of 
the “Southwestern Musician.” ‘The 
list of High School Examiners will 
also be published in this issue. 

Miss Nell Parmely, a member of 
Mr. L. A. Woods department of 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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VON MICKWITZ 


BY ROBERT A. MARKHAM 


In pausing to take account of her progress and achievements for the 
past century, it is more than fitting that Texas should have taken parti- 
cular note of her cultural progress as well as her material, and that she 
should have stepped aside in the hurried bustle of her commercialized 
modernity to pay particular tribute, during her Centennial celebration, to 
many of those outstanding leaders who have moulded and colored the 
cultural life of the state. 


Among these so recognized as having had a vital part in the history 
of the culture of Texas and the Southwest was Harold von Mickwitz, Tex- 
as’ outstanding teacher-artist of the past forty years, who has perhaps 
influanced the musical standards of the Southwest more than any other 
individual, shaping its taste and guiding its growth as few others have 
done. Mr. Mickwitz’s “Memoirs” which were edited and presented by the 
Mickwitz Club of Dallas, and released on Mickwitz Day, June 27, at the 
Texas Centennial, will be welcomed by his many pupils and his host of 
admirers throughout the entire nation. 


A native of Finland and a brilliant pupil of the renowned master, 
Leschetizky, Mr. Mickwitz came to America in 1897 at the invitation of 
Mrs. Lucy A. Kidd-Key, a cultured Southern gentlewoman who had es- 
tablished the well-known conservatory for young ladies, known as Kid- 
Key College, at Sherman, Texas. While it was his intention to remain 
only for a brief period, having come largely for the adventure, Mr. Mick- 
witz became so attached to this pioneering state and so identified with its 
life, that, with the exception of a few years which he has spent with con- 
servatories in the East and in Europe, he has made his home in Texas 
ever since. And while, personally, he is a distinct representation of Euro- 
pean art and standards, his life-contributions have been toward the up- 
building of the Southwest. 


Though now in his seventy-eight year, and at present visiting in his 
homeiand, this remarkable man who is often referred to as “the Lescheti- 
zky, of America,” is still well known, both for his virutosity and his peda- 
gory throughout not only Texas but America. 


He was born of an aristocratic and ancient Finnish family, his father 
having been a surgeon with the rank of Lieutenant General in the Rus- 
sian army. His mother was said to have been an exceptionally gifted 
woman, a brilliant conversationalist and “very musical.” 


When the young Mickwitz was but seven years old and could scarcely 
reach an octave, he played by ear “without any mistake” the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” and shortly after that his music 
teacher gave a concert in which she played only compositions which Mick- 
witz had written from his sixth to his eighth year, except for the E Flat 
Trio by Schubert. From these prodigious beginnings, his career was 
launched. At eleven he played semi-publicly the G Major Nocturne by 
Chopin, and “my first big debut,” he says, “was wtih the Philharmonic 
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EVA BROWN 











Eva Brown, formerly of Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Chicago, Ill... is 
one of the busiest teachers of sing- 
ing on the Pacific Coast. 


Formerly of The American Con- 
servatory of Music, Chicago, and 
for a number of years head of the 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music 
in Texas, her Summer Classes in- 
clude many students from _ these 
respective localities, several of 
whom have remained to continue 
their studies throughout the win- 
ter. 


~d.!} 


Outstanding Pupils 


Among her Successful studenits 
are: Bill Roberts, Baritone, ap- 
pearing with Jan Garber’s Orches- 
tra at the Cocoanut Grove, Am- 
bassador Hotel, where he has been 
singing for the past many months 
and, according to critics has an 
outstanding lyric baritone voice. 
Mr. Roberts is soon to fulfill an 
important singing role in a forth- 
coming production at one of the 
major motion picture studios. His 
entire training has been under the 
guidance of Mrs. Brown. 

Vyola Von, who has appeared 
with Larry Lee’s Orchestra in the 
Florentine Room of the Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel for the past eleven 
months, and recently made her de- 
but as a film artist, making three 
versions of the _ picture, French, 
Spanish and English. 

George Grasel, Lyric Tenor, who 
won a Major Bowes’ contest in 
March, 1936, and in April, this 
year, won on both the Fred Allen 
and J. C. Flippen amateur hours, 
and more recently in the finals of 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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MUSIC marches on! 


Editorial 





WHAT IS A PROFESSION? 


Dr. George E. Vincent, well known to all American 
educators, set forth six criteria in answer to the question 
“What is a Profession?” 

Naming law, medicine, and theology as the classic 
professions and without definitely indicating any others, he 
offered his criteria with the explanation that they were 
arrived at entirely by the processes of induction. 

(1) A profession is based on a tradition which has 
definite intellectual elements. There is a body of knowledge 
which furnishes a broad foundation and this body of know- 
ledge expresses itself in a definite literature. 

(2) There is a constant adjustment, revision, and en- 
largement of this body of knowledge. It is a growing thing. 
Every profession, therefore, encourages processes of re- 
search. 

(3) A profession has a method of controlling the se- 
lection of its members. In the case of law and medicine 


this control is lodged largely in the government. In England 
private initiative is backed by the state in developing this 
control. In America there are voluntary organizations of 
control, the chief of which is the university. 


(4) A profession develops an organization of its mem- 
bers into a corporated body. The members of this body are 
consciaus of their comradeship. It conserves teshnical know- 
ledge and ability and represents devotion to a cause. Mem- 
bership in the body enlarges the individual prestige and 
involves a responsibility to the individual to build up the 
cause. There is a professional spirit. 

(5) There is a professional code designed primarily to 
do away with causes of friction. However, this code must 
always be subordinated to the larger interests. 

(6) The profession also has regard for its contribution 
to a larger social effectiveness. There is a code which sym- 
bolizes the social obligations of the profession to the com- 


munity. e 





“THE MAID OF MONTEREY” 


The difference between folk-lore and documentary 
history is well illustrated in the case of the authorship of 
a Mexican War song, “The Maid of Monterey’’. That it 
was known in Texas is established by Noah Smithwick who, 
in his Evolution of a State, mentions the singing of the song 
at a Fourth of July celebration at Marble Falls in 1854, and 
by the statement of Francis D. Allen that two of the songs 
included in his Lone Star Ballads (Galveston, 1874) were 
sung to its melody. When Mr. James Hatch of San Antonio 
claims that this song, as well as “Mustang Gray” and the 
“Ranger’s Song” beginning,, Mount, mount and away o’er 
the green pastures wide, was written by James T. Lytle, a 
lawyer, ranger and veteran of the Mexican War who is bur- 
ied at Port Lavaca, the folk-lorist accepts him as the compos- 
er and author without further question. Then, noting the ab- 
sence of the song in such collections as The Book of 1000 and 
One Songs (New York, 1846) and Songs for the People, ed- 
ited by Albert G. Emerick (Boston, 1853) both of which con- 
tain Mexican War songs, the folk-lorist reaches the conclus- 
ion that the song was probably not known beyond the con- 
fines of Texas— at least, it “‘never became national’. The 
historian reserves judgment until he has located a printed 
copy of the song; it reveals that the composer was John H. 
Hewitt, who also wrote the words, and that it was published 
in Boston. 


The text is based on an incident in connection with 
the storming of Monterey by the United States troops in 
September, 1846. A Mexican girl, while engaged after the 
battle in ministering to the wounded enemies of her coun- 
try, was: accidentally shot. Although the real name of the 
girl was not known, she was eulogized in novels, poems, and 
songs. 

The composer of ‘“‘The Maid of Monterey’’, which be- 
came widely known in Texas, was one of the most prolific 
of American song writers. During his long life (1801-1890), 
he was. actor, author, composer, and editor; in literary 
competition he defeated Edgar Allen Poe. Texas furnished 
him the background for his song ‘““The Alamo’’, “Song of the 
Texas Ranger” (1846); Mexico provided that for one of 
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By Lota M. Spell 


his operas, “The Prisoner of Monterey’’. He expressed his 
sympathy for the Confederate cause in many songs. Among 
the three hundred vocal compositions credited to him are 
“The Mountain Bugle’, “Our Native Land’, “Rock me to 
Sleep, Mother,” and ‘““Where the Sweet Magnolia Grows,’’ 
all of which were known and sung in Texas. 

That the melody of “The Maid of Monterey” possesses 
that inexplicable quality that ensures perpetuation is shown 
by its adaptation by different social groups. In the seventies 
it appeared in connection with ballads of some literary pre- 
tentions; shortly afterward it was known in the gospel field. 
Frequenters of camp meetings and revivals learned the tune 


in connection with a hymn whose opening stanza was: 


I want to be an angel 

And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead 
A harp within my hand. 


The melody next cropped up in the cow camp, as did 
many gospel hymns, for the cowboy was at heart religious 
From the gospel song, he evolved one more in keeping with 
his own ideas and surroundings. As a result he sang to 
Hewitt’s melody: 
I want to be a cowboy 
And with the cowboy stand, 
Big spurs upon my bootheels, 
And a lasso in my hand. 

Even more characteristic are the concluding lines: 
And when my work is over 
To Fort Worth then I’ll head, 
Fill up on beer and whisky, 
And paint the whole town red. 
TI’ll gallov through the main streets 
With many a frightful yell; 
I’ll rope the slack old heathen, 
And yank them straight to hell. 


By tracing this melody through widely differing social 
statas, it is possible to understand something of the infil- 
tration of music in Texas. This song came in printed form 
and was first known among cultured people; it passed to the 
gospel level where, as it was “catchy’’, it was soon learned 
by note; finally the cowboy gave it his own interpretation 
and coloring. In spite of its many adaptations in less than 


thirty years, the melody remained substantially unchanged. 


The tune, as known today throughout Texas, is still that of 
“The Maid of Monterey’’. 


The melody is printed in Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, VII 
(Austin, 1928), p. 163; in the Centennial Edition of The Music Hour (New York, 
Silver, Burdette and Co., 1935); and in my Music in Texas. 
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Wichita Falls Music News 





By Lucille Patterson Didzun 


Wichita Falls, (Spl.) — On the 
evening of January 19 an audience 
of some Wichita Falls music lovers 
listened with breathless attention 
to the interpretation of widely var- 
ied compositions played by the 
master organist, Charles M. Cour- 
boin. The Bach numbers, Sona- 
tina and Passacaglia and Fugue in 

es C. minor, played with a _ certain 
scholarly warmth were contrasted 
with the group of romantic com- 
positions following, Evening Song 
and Sketch No. 3 by Schumann. 
Again contrast was found in the 
Divertimenti by Mozart which was 
followed by the Saint-Saens Mar- 
che Heroique. Particularly charm- 
ing was Courboin’s arrangement 
for organ of Afternoon of a Faun 
which lost none of its delicacy and 
mysticism in the transcription. A- 
mong the encores which he gra- 
ciously gave were Ave Maria by 
Schubert and the magnificently 
Davea Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristran and Isolde. Courboin with 
decorations bestowed upon him by 
the royalty of Europe including 
King Albert of his own native Bel- 
gium and recipient of frequent 
honors in this country many times 
guest artist of the great orchestras 
of the country—among these the 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia Sym- 





the modest humanness which is one 
of the ear marks of a true artist. 
Mrs. J. W. Akin, Jr., Dean of the 
North Texas chapter of the Ame- 
rican Guild of Organists, which is 
sponsoring a series of organ con- 
certs announced that Hugh Mc- 
Amis would be presented at the 
console of First Methodist church 
organ on February 3. 

The Musicians Club program of 
January 18 featured Doris Mac- 
Donald Barnhart, pianist, Lorraine 
Mathis, violinist with Dorothy Ma- 
this as accompanist, Mrs. George 
Thorburn whose songs were accom- 
panied by Mrs. A. H. Mahaffey, 
Mr. E. A. Scarborough, baritone, 
with Mrs. E. A. Scarborough as ac- 
companist, and Katherine Kilan- 
der, teacher of piano at T. W. C., 
Ft. Worth. Mrs. G. T. Buchanan 
was program chairman. 


Appearing on a recent program 
given by the music unit of the 
Woman’s Forum were Mrs. J. G. 
Oakley, Mrs. Harry Fuller, Mrs. 
George Dimock, Mrs. Floyd Randal, 
Mrs. O. G. Stephens, Mrs. Bruce 
Greenwood, Mrs. Lucile Brooks 
Huff, Miss Geneva Taylor. The 
program was arranged by Mrs. J. 
H. Allison. 

Charles Kiker, unable to give his 
usual Sunday afternoon radio hour 
of piano masterpieces because of 
an injured hand arranged a pro- 
gram of vocal selections by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Underwood and piano 


phony orchestras—Courboin retains A RECENT STUDY OF HAROLD VON MICWITZ numbers by Miss Arline Murph. 


VON MICKWITZ 


By Robert A. Markham 


(Continued from page 3) 
in Helsingfors, playing the G Minor Concerto by Mendelssohn when I was 
thirteen years of age.” 

The elder Mickwitz, he tells us, was opposed to a musical carer for 
his son, preferring for him the diplomatic ervice, but the boy and ‘his mo- 
ther were agreed that he “was good for nothing but for what Providence 
had decided me”! And so he was sent to St. Petersburg when he was 
seventeen to study with the famous Leschetizky. His early concert ap- 
pearances, which he began after two years with Leschetizky and continu- 
ed until his departure for America, were a series of triumphs—even sensa- 
tions—eliciting the most pronounced praise from the leading European 
critics of the day; so that it is not to be doubted that, had he chosen to 
pursue a concert career, as sometimes he laments that he did not do, he 
could have become one of the world-renowned virtuosos of our day. But 
tis urge for pedagogy was almost as strong as the artistic urge, and in 

che end, he took the path of least resistance as well as least acclaim, per- 
haps to his own professional detriment but certainly to the enrichment of 
Texas. “I loved to work pedagogically” is his testimony to the generosity 
with which he has dispensed his great art. 

His entire “Memoirs,” being dictated in his own inimitable style, has 
a rare, individualistic flavor, being profoundly sincere and direct, and 
touched with an appealing naivete. These are the qualities which will 
most endear this simple account of his life to those who have been priv- 
ileged to feel the impact of his vivid and charming personality, either as 
student, co-worker, or friends. 

Sprinkled as it is with entertaining ancedotes about interesting musi- 
cal personalities or incidents, it is exceedingly good reading. For instance, 
he recalls having heard with his friend, Victor Herbert, a very bad rendi- 
tion of the Liszt Concerto in E Flat by a nondescript soloist who skipped 

everal entire passages because of their difficulty. After the performance. 


Herbert, passing the piano, looked carefully under it, and explained to 
Mickwitz afterward that he was searching for the lost portions! 

Once at a tea given in his honor in New York by Miss Helen Norfleet, 
one of his artist-pupils, where many notables of the artistic world were 
gathered, Mr. Mickwitz was asked to play and said jokingly that he would 
play on of his own compositions “to avoid severe criticism.” ‘Then, with- 
out comment, he followed this with a Schumann composition. A promin- 
ent pianist and composer present got up and told him that he liked the 
first composition very well but the second was rather poorly conceived! 

An interesting letter from Leschetizky to him mentioned “three boys 
who would make their way—Gabrilowitsch, Schnabel, and Mark Ham- 
burg”; and numerous references are made to Paderewski, also Leschtizky’s 
pupil, with whom Mickwitz was well acquainted. Indeed, he expresses ve- 
hement agreement regarding modern music with Paderewski who said, 
“Ultra modern music may be understood by coming generations, but it 
means nothing to me.” Mr. Mickwitz even wonders if “ultra modern” is 
not synonymous with “ugliness,” so great is his abhorrence to classic pro- 
portions and poetic beauty. 

Among noted positions which he held in America, besides his connec- 
tion with Kidd-Key College, were those with Bush Conservatory of Chica- 
go, Chicago Musical College, Institute of Musical Art of New York, South- 
ern Methodist University of whose music school he was the first director, 
“The Castle,” a finishing school at Tarrytown on the Hudson, Baylor 
University at Waco, where he was guest-teacher, St. Mary’s College in 
Dallas, to which he returned as director after his first period in Chicago, 
and numerous Texas institutions. 

A distinctive and rugged personality, as well as a lovable and charm- 
ing one, Mr. Mickwitz has stood like a beacon light among Texas musi- 
cians, his “patrician art,” as his editors have phrased it, shining with as- 
suring clarity through the fog of artistic uncertainties. 





TEXAS MUSIC FESTIVAL, Ft. Worth 
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April 23 - 24, T. M. T. A. 
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MUSIC NEWS 


REITZ RE-ELECTED 
PRESIDENT BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA 
ASSOCIATION 


Waco Texas (Spl.)— Officers of 
the Texas School Band and Orch- 
estra association were reelected late 
Saturday at the concluding busi- 
ness session, held at Waco hall, as 
follows: 


President, Lloyd Reitz, Weslaco; 
Vice president, northern division, 
Glenn Truax, Shamrock; southern 
division, Sam Ezell, Taft; eastern 
division, Otto Paris, Kilgore; Wes- 
tern division, C. S. Skridge, Wink; 
secretary, Ward Brandstetter, Pal- 
estine; treasurer, Dan Martin, Sin- 
ton. 


The board of directors is composed 
of the president, vice president, sec- 
retary and past President D. O. 
Wiley of Texas Tech, Lubbock. 


Fort Worth was selected for next 
years’ convention and clinic. It will 
be held the first full week-end in 
February. 


Methods of improving the various 
contests held each year, and spon- 
sored by the Texas School Band and 
Orchestra, association, were discus- 
sed, 


The clinic committee will be ap- 
pointed by President Reitz. This 
group will invite conductors for 
next year’s demonstrations, and th- 
ree will be secured for the 1938 clin- 
ic, according to present plans. 

According to Secretary Brand- 
stetter, this year’s clinic at Waco 
drew an attendance 40 per cent lar- 
ger than the one last year at San 
Antonio. Approximately 200 band 
and orchestra leaders registered, he 
said, coming from all parts of Tex- 
as. 


This is the organization that 
spensors the divisional band con- 
tests held each year in Texas. This 
year, for the third time, Waco will 
be host to the east Texas division 
of the Texas School Band and Or- 
chesra association. It will bring 
probably 300 bands and orchestral 
groups to Waco, and it will be held 
April 16 - 17, 


/)} 
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Houston. Texas (Spl.) Dusolina 
Giannini, dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera company, gave 
an outstanding performance at the 
City Auditorium Monday night; 
she was guest artist with the Hous- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 


Advance reservations at the Sym- 
phony box office indicated that the 
concert given Monday evening not 
only was one of the outstanding so- 
cial events of the month, but it at- 
tracted one one of the largest au- 
diences. ‘ 








®@ 


John Erskine, pianist, 
educator, lecturer, 
who will be _ soloist 
with the El] Paso sym- 
phony Orchestra on 
April 5. H. Arthur 
Brown is the conduc- 


tor. 








SYMPHONY SOLOIST 





DR. JOHN ERSKINE 





San Antonio Music News 
By Tekla Seebe Staffel 

San Antonio (Spl.)— Richard 
Brooks, noted tenor, gave a recital 
in the auditorium on Jan 28. and 
with him appeared Frank La For- 
ge, acclaimed as the world’s finest 
accompanisit. 

The program was one whose ar- 
rangement should make it one of 
the finest recital programs in lo- 
cal musical history. 

San Antonio musicians were also 
entertained with a piano duo con- 
cert by Henry E. Meyer, dean of 
music at the Southwestern Univer- 
sity, and Dola Bowden. These two 
piano artists have given a series of 
concerts throughout the state, the 
above mentioned being given at the 
Anna Hertzberg Hall of Music. 

The program consisted of the 
werks by Beethoven, Saint Saens, 
Brahms, Chopin, Grieg, Kreisler, 
and Schumann. 

Mary Hopple, contralto, was hea- 


rd at the Tuesday Musical Tea at 
the San Pedro Playhouse. 

A program that won high honors 
at the Tuesday Musical Club was 
under the direction of Mrs. Edward 
Harker. The subject. “Poetry”. was 
the discussion of the music and 
poetry in parallel relation of the 
leader’s fine paper. Another inter- 
esting program of the Tuesday 
Musical Club was “Music, a Reflec- 
tion of Life” which was attended by 
a large number of visitors welcom- 
ed by Mrs. D. H. Biddle. “History” 


Under the baton of Ernest Hoff- _,. the sub-topic of the day and 


mann the orchestra is expected to 
surpass previous efforts of this sea~ 


was under the leadership of Mrs. 


son as it did last Monday night. H. Cheney. Mrs. Cheney showed in 
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a remarkably comprehensive man- 
ner how music was given back to 
the world historic figures and even- 
ts of centuries past to the present 
day. ; 

The San Antonio Federation of 
Music Clubs held a luncheon and 
conference session in the Plaza 
Hotel. Alice Mayfield Brooks, State 
Chairman of American Music, ar- 
ranged the program of the day, fea- 
turing all American composers. 
Miss Helen Oliphant Bates, a local 
music educator, was introduced by 
Mrs. R. Tarbutton along with Miss 
Dorothy Sandlin, head of the voice 
department of the San Antonio 
University, who gave some numbers 
accompanied by Miss Florence 
Brush. 


There was an attendance of a- 
bout two hundred people at the 


organizing of the San Antonio Fed- 
eration of Junior Music Clubs. Mrs. 
F. L. Carson, president of the Sen- 
ior Federation of Music Clubs, ad- 
dressed the club on the purpose and 
principles of local and national Fed- 
eration work. 


Miss Mary Dunn, president of the 
Texas Music Teachers’ Association. 
spent two days in San Antonio con- 
fering with members and executives 
cf the San Antonio Music Teachers’ 
Association. Her purpose was to 
make plans for the 1937 Texas Mus- 
ic Teachers’ Association Conven- 
tion. Miss Dunn was entertained at 
the Original Mexican Restaurant. 
Mrs. Mary Stewart Edwards was 
appointed convention chairman of 
the San Antonio Association and 
Mrs. Tekla Staffel, State Chairman. 


The San Antonio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association will present Mr. 


and Mrs. T. Smith McCorkle of the & 


Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, in a lecture violin recital. Mr. 
McCorkie, violinist and professor of 
music education, will play the Grieg 
C Minor Sonata as a preliminary 
to his lecture, “The Philosophy of 
Music and Its Psychological Emo- 
tional Forces as Applied to the Lay- 
man”. 


Rigoletto, Faust, and Trovatore 
open the third San Antonio San 
Carlo Opera season in February at 
the Texas Theatre. 


Fernando Germani, Italian Or- 
ganist played in the city on Febru- 
ary 9 at the Municipal Auditorium. 

Additional music courses will be 
given at Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege during the next semester. They 
will include modern harmony, ad- 
vanced counterpoint, school music 
in the high school. and a course in 
elementary appreciation. 

Lambda Chapter of Pi Mu, nat- 
ional music sorority, held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the home 
of Isabelle Pierce. At the close of 


the business meeting Miss Judy ra 


Stubbs read an interesting paper 
on “Musical Forms”. 





® 


Burnet C. Tuthill, Director of Mus- 
ic of Southwestern College, Nash- 
ville, who has been Secretary of the 
National Association of Schools of 


Music since its inception. Mr. Tut- 
hill has announced, that the Asso- 
ciation’s next annual meeting will 
be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., during 


the Christmas Holidays. 


@ 














BURNET C. TUTHILL 


The Southwestern Musician 
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Max Wald Succeeds 


Gruenberg 

Chicago—(Spl)—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College announces with regret 
the departure from Chicago of 
Louis Gruenberg, internationally 
famous American composer of 
“Emporer Jones” and the fairy tale 
opera, “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
which received its initial profes- 
sional premiere this season when 
given by the Chicago City Opera 
Company under the baton of Ru- 

@® dolph Ganz. This new opera re- 
ceived such acclaim that it was 
given a repeat performance with a 
capacity house. 

Mr. Gruenberg leaves his post as 
Chairman of the Theory Depart- 
ment at the College to work on sev- 
eral commissions and to look over 
some assignments in Hollywood. 

Mr. Gruenberg will be succeeded 


as Chairman of the Theory De-~ 


partment at the Chicago Musical 
College by Max Wald, well-known 
American composer who returned 
from Europe some months ago. 


Mr. Wald began teaching at the 

opening of the second semester of 

the school year—February 8th. 
Max Wald is well-known to con- 








He MAX WALD 


cert audiences in the Middle West 
through the interest taken in his 
symphonic works by Dr. Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Several Wald 
orchestral compositions have been 
performed by this organization, 
prominent among these are “Senti- 
mental Promenades,” presented by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Dr. Stock at the North 
Shore Festival in 1922, later the 
“Retrospectives” at Orchestra Hall. 

“The Dancer Dead” which won 
the NBC Orchestral Competition 
second prize in 1932 has been con- 
ducted in New York and Cincin- 
natti by Eugene Goossens and by 
Mr. Ganz in Chicago. Among the 
manuscript works from his pen are 
the three act opera “Mirandolina,” 
a piano and violin sonata, numer- 
ous songs and pieces for pianosolo. 
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Tyler Music News 


By John Womble 


Tyler, Texas, Feb—An audience 
of between 1,200 and 1,500 Tylerites 
with a sprinkling of out-of-town 
music lovers, Monday night, Febru- 
ary 15th heard the Tyler Symph- 
eny Orchestra present the second 
concert of the season under the di- 
rection of O. Lincoln Igou, guest 
conductor and leader of the Shrev- 
eport Symphony Orchestra. 

The concert opened with “Orph- 
eus in the Underworld” Jacques 
Offenbach, which was followed by 
the first two movements of “Valse 
Triste” by Jean Sibelius. Rowena 
Newberry of Galveston performed 
an Egyptian ballet by Alexandria 
Luigini and, later, an interpretive 
number while the orchestra play- 
ed the movements of the “Valse 
Triste” already given. Carroll 
Liggitt, president of the Waldemar 
Club, presented Miss Newberry 
with a large bouquet. 

Between the dances the Symtph- 
cny played the last two movements 
of “Valse Triste.” Following a fif- 
teen minute intermission, the sec- 
ond half of the program began with 
“Al Fresco” Victor Herbert, and a 
trumpet solo by talented Leon Ra- 
per, “The Carnival of Venice” ar- 
ranged by Del Staigers. 

The last two numbers played by 
the orchestra were a_ selection 
from “New Moon” Sigmund Rom- 
berg, and as an encore, “Song of 
the Bayou” by Rube Bloom. 
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Hillsboro School Band To Don 
Colorful Uniform 


Hillsboro, Texas— L. W. Harts- 
field, superintendent of the Hills- 
boro public schools, announced to- 
day that the school board had pur- 
chased, through the aid of public 
spirited business men and individ- 
uals, new uniforms for the local 
school band of 50 pieces. 

Special uniforms will be made for 
the band director, drum major, col- 
or bearers and band sweetheart. 











THEMES 
From The 


SYMPHONIES 


Arranged 





For Piano Solo 





With 


Biographical Sketches 


And Annotations 





By 


JOHN THOMPSON 


In Grade 2 


Price 75 Cents 


Containing the ten favorite themes from the symphonies 
of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt 
Franck, Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Dvorak. 


Every piano student will hail the enrichment of his repertoire with 
this new “THEMES FROM THE SYMPHONIES”, available within 
the reach of the average player. 


Almost daily we hear orchestral renditions of these favorite great 


symphonic works, developing the active desire of the piano student 
to enjoy them. 


This book is also designed for lessons in Music History and Music 
Appreciation—having biographical sketches of the Masters. as well as 
annotations concerning each theme. 


Coming from the pen of JOHN THOMPSON, teachers will welcome 
the “THEMES FROM THE SYMPHONIES” as the greatest offering 
of the year. 


— THESE OTHER THOMPSON BOOKS — 


have become a permanent part of the successful 
Piano teacher’s curriculum— 
Introduction to the Piano $1.00 


(Beginner’s Book) 
Keyboard Frolics, Bks. 1 &11, 


Bach Album (First Bach Book).... .75 
Twenty-Four Sketches (Grade 3) .75 


each 65 Book For Boys (Grade 3) ............. .75 
Fifty Selected Studies 15 ae een (Dance 

Introduction to the Classics .75 aaytens) _ 
Miniature Classics (not simpli)... .75 OM Foreign Shores... «75 
Famous Classics, Bks. 1 & 11, Bach Two-Part Inventions ........ ~ oe 


each ; ae (Analytical Edition) 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 


6 East 45th St. New York, N. Y. 





S. M. 2-37 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER— 


Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. 

6 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed One Dollar ($1.00) for which kindly send postpaid a 
copy of “THEMES FROM THE SYMPHONIES” and a copy of ‘“‘Keyboard 
Frolics’’, Bk. 1 to — — 


Name ....... 


(Please print) 
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SOUTHWESTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE AND FESTIVAL AT TULSA 
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Tulsa Public Schools Festival, Tulsa Coliseum, where major events of the South western Music Educators Festival will be held. The dates are March 11, 12, 13. 





‘SOUTHWESTERN MUSIC EDU- 
CATORS AT TULSA THIS 
MONTH 


The Southwestern Music Educa- 
tors Conference will be held Mar. 
11-12-13, 1937 in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
The biennial convention and fes- 
tival will feature vocal clinics, con- 
ducted by Hollis Dann, instrumen- 
tal clinics, conducted by William 
D. Revelli, as well as the all- 
southwestern conference chorus, 
conducted by Nobel Cain, and the 
all-southwestern conference band 
Other features heading the list are 
to be distinguished speakers trom 
the field of education, southwest- 
ern high school solo singing com- 
petition, and leading musical or- 
ganizations of southwestern cul- 
leges. There will be a mammoth 
demonstration of Tulsa’s musical 
activities under the heading of 
All-Tulsa Music Festival. 

a OS 
Singer To Give Only Program In 
Texas In Houston 








Houston, Texas (Spl.) Marian 
Anderson, one of the world’s finest 
musical artists, gave a performance 
at the City Auditorium February 
20; her program included Handel 
and Schubert groups, several num- 
bers sung in German and Swedish, 
a Verdi aria and a group of four 
negro spirituals. 





ANNA E. GEORGE 


Teaching - Recital 
Coaching 


Composer - Pianist 


1001 N. De?rkorn St., 
Chicago, Il. 
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TEXAS MUSIC FESTIVAL OF BROAD 
SCOPE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


To Be Held At Ft. Worth April 23-24; Sponsored By Texas Music 
Teachers 


Offering something more than 
the usual contest, the Texas Music 
Festival, to be held at Fort Worth 
on Friday and Saturday, April 23 
and 24, will bring together prob- 
ably more serious students of the 
various branches of music than any 
other festival of its type in the 
South. While the sponsors, the 
Texas Music Teachers Association, 
Miss Mary Dunn, president, have 
the contest primarily for the pur- 
pose of giving students a goal to 
which to work, the greater element 
in the festival is the effort toward 
higher standards and more uni- 
form proceedures in music teach- 
ing. 

No effort is being made to bring 
together large groups such as pub- 
lic school choruses, bands and or- 
chestras, but individual students 
and small ensembles who have 
been trained along the plan of the 
Festival Syllabus. A copy of this 
very well-arranged amd _ clearly 


explained course of study and Fes- 
tival rulings is available at* the 
leading music stores of the state, 
from local chairmen or the State 
Chairman, Robert A. Murkham, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
(Ask for the Texas Music Festival 
Booklet). 

Besides Mr. Markham and Miss 
Dunn, the Festival committee is 


composed of William E. Jones, Tex- 
as State College For Women, Den- 
ten; E. Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth 
Conservatory, Ft. Worth; and Carl 
Wiesemann, Dallas. 


Examiners of the Festival ex- 
aminations include: Mary Ander- 
son, N. T. S. T. C., Denton; Ca- 
therine Bailey, T. C. U., Ft. Worth; 
Pauline Brigham, W. T. S. T. C., 
Canyon; Roxy Grove, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco; Julia Belle James, 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Bel- 
too; Edward F. Hearne, Corsicana; 
Marian Douglas Martin, Ft. Worth; 
Pearl M:Culley, Brownwood; 
Meith Mixon, T. C. U., Ft. Worth; 
Ethel Standefer, Waco; Guy 
Woods, Wayland College, Plain- 
view; E. Edwin Young, Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene; for 
piano. For voice: Mrs. Roscoe 
Golden, S. M. U., Dallas; Campbell 
Wray, Austin. For Violin: Albert 
Luper, J. T. A. C., Stephenville; 
Marius Tjor, T. W. C., Ft. Worth. 
For Organ, Mrs. C. H. Case. For 


Theory: Bernice Hensler, Baylor 
University, Waco; Dorothy Brin 
Crocker, Dallas. 

The examinations will be held in 
various churches of Ft. Worth and 
at Texas Wesleyan College Music 
Department. Details are given in 
the Festival booklet. 


Students and others attending 


the festival wishing lunch arrang- 
ed for them on the day of the 
examinations are to state that fact 
on application blank. 
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Great Southwestern Music 
Festival Announces Directors 


Reswell, New Mexico—(Spl.)—Or- 
ganized to promote and encourage 
grade, junior high and high school 
musical organizations which de- 
termine the success of college, uni- 
versity, municipal and civic musi- 
cal organizations, the officials of 
the Great Southwestern Music Fes- 
tival, to be held at Roswell-Carls- 
bad Caverns March 17-20, have an- 
nounced the following musical di- 
rectors and guest-conductors: 


Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, professor 
of Music Education, University of 
Michigan, General Musical Direc- 
tor (Fourth Year). 

Dr. Hollis Dann, Professor Emer- 
itus of Education, New York Uni- 


versity, Guest Conductor of Chor- 
us. 


G. T. Overgard, Director Urbana 
Illinois High School Band, Guest 
Band Conductor. 


Arthur M. Reppe, Iron Mountain, 


Michigan, Guest Conductor of 
High School Chorus. 
F. George Damson, Western 


State College of Colorado, Gunni- 
son, Conductor of High School Or- 
chestra. 


R. T. Bynum, Director Instru- 
mental Music, Abilene, Texas, 
High School, Director of Junior 
Band. 


Miss Harriett Poorbaugh, Super- 
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— =< Summer Camps~—Schools 


MUSIC CLINIC TO BE HELD ON GULF 


NOBLE CAIN 


Kingsville, Texas—(Spl.)— With 
the definite date set for the first 
annual Texas A and I Music Clinic 
—June 2nd to 16th, 1937 — comes 
the announcement from Paul 
M. Riley, director of the clinic, 
that a specially chartered resort 
hotel has been named as the site 
of the course of study. 

This hotel, the Buena Vista Ho- 
tel, is placed on a slight rise over- 
looking the famous Baffins Bay at 
Riviera Beach, Texas. The spot se- 
lected by Mr. Riley is only some 
few minutes drive from the cam- 
pus and is one of the best sailing 
and fishing locales on the Texas 


Gulf Coast. Immediately across 


A. R. McALLISTER 


the bay from the hotel is one of 
the longest islands on the globe, 
stretching from Pt. Isabel to Port 
Aransas, and is a haven for many 
types of wild animal and bird life. 

The faculty for the’ clinic is 
composed of Mr. J. O. Loftin, Pres- 
ident of the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries; Paul M. Riley, Di- 
rector, Head of Department of Fine 
Arts, Texas A. and 1.; Noble Cain, 
Choral Clinic, Choral Director for 
National Broadcasting Company, 
Director of Chicago Music Festi- 
val; A. R. McAllister, Band Clinic, 
President of National School Band 
Association, Director of the famed 
Joliet Township High School Band; 





visor of City Schools, Roswell, N. 
M., Director of Junior Chorus. 

Howard S. Monger, State Teach- 
s College, Silver City, N. M., 

irector of Junior Orchestra. 

E. C. Hawkins, Superintendent 
of Schools, Hope, N. M., Director 
of Junior Band-Orchestra. 

A special booklet giving details of 
the festival may be secured from 
E. L. Harp, Roswell, New Mexico. 
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Annual Violin Contest At 
Dallas 


The Dallas Alumnae of Mu Phi 
jlon will hold its annual violin 
ontest April 17 at McFarlin Mem- 
orial Auditorium, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas. Boys and 
girls under seventeen years of age 
in this section of the country are 
eligible to enter the competition. 
Cash prizes will be awarded to the 
winner of first place in each class. 
Class A and B prize will be $2.50; 
class C and D prize, $5.00. As well 
as to reward the winner for his or 
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her efforts with cash prizes, it is 
the aim of this contest to inspire 
better violin players by this com- 
petition. 
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Colorado Summer Music Camp 
Has Large Enrollment 








Gunnison, Colo—(Spl.)\—A sum- 
mer music camp in the heart of 
the Rockies, sponsored by the 
Western State College of Colorado, 
is planning “Big things’ for the 
coming summer, according to F. 
George Damson, director of music 
of the college and resident direc- 
tor of the camp. While the en- 
rollment of the camp passed the 
250 mark last Summer, the camp 
officials expect an even larger 
group this year. 

A faculty of especial importance 
has been assembled for the 1937 
camp, which will run from June 7 
to 19. These include: H. A. Van- 
dercook, Chicago; Fred Fink, Colo- 
rado Springs; H. E. Nutt, Chicago; 
Guy Holmes, Chicago; Bernard U. 
Taylor, New York City; and others. 


PAUL M. RILEY 








Erwin Ernst, Theory, Director of 
Texas A. & I. Band, Professor of 
Jnstrumental Music, Texas A. & I. 
College; Robert F. Scanland, the- 
ory, Professor of piano and instruc- 
tor of theory, Texas A. & I. College. 

An unusual feature of this first 
Texas A. and I Music Clinic is that 
all participants are eligible to take 
one academic course under the in- 
struction of members of the A. & I. 
faculty during the course of the 
clinic. ‘These classes will be held 
at the Buena Vista Hotel in the 
afternoons after the Clinic sessions 
and will be acknowledged by the 
college toward a degree. After the 
close of the clinic, however, the 


ERWIN ERNST 








ROBT. F. SCANLAND 


students taking this academic 
work will of course need to trans- 
fer to the college campus to finish 
the required six weeks summer 
work. The work done in the Music 


Clinic will also be accepted by the 
college as Three Semester hours 
credit and may be applied towards 
a degree. 

The wide variety of recreational 
sports that are available to those 
enrolling in the Music Clinic gives 
the participant an unusual oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a gala two-weeks 
vacation while actually studying 
under some of the outstanding mu- 
sic masters of the country. 





Festival Regulations Not 
Listed In Syllabus 





Piano Scales 


Thirteen year students (page 6) 
will use the fourteen year classifi- 
cation, but they will be in their 
own group. 

Keyboard Harmony 

Nine year—the-word “optional” is 
wrong. The sight reading will be 
required but the very easiest. 

Songs or hymns playing in any 
age will be with the music and 
not from memory. 

Twelve year—one song from pp. 
88-90-91-92 of the Golden Book. 


Vocal Solos 
Twenty year REGULAR STUD- 
ENTS will be allowed to sing any 
two numbers of their own choosing. 
This does not apply to Artist Divis- 
ion. 
Vocal Ensemble 
Junior High Chorus 


“Passing By”—Purcell (S. S. A.) 


and one number of their own 
choosing. 
Mixed Chorus 


“God Be in My Head”—Sidney 
Bett and one number of their own 
choosing. 

Piano Editions 

Piano editions are stated to give 
the teacher a guide to identify the 
selection. Each student is asked to 
present his music and the exam- 
iner will be instructed to grade on 
the performance. He may com- 
ment on the edition, but he will 
not grade off for its use by student. 

—Robert A. Markham, Festival 


Chairman. 
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Conservatory Plans Alumni 
Association 








Houston, Texas (Spl) The Hous- 
ton Conservatory of Music organi- 
zed its first alumni association 
February 11, Director Mozart Ham- 
mond announced. 
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FORT WORTH’S LARGEST AND 
OLDEST PIANO HOUSE 


Representing the Best in Musical Instruments for the 
Past Forty-Four Years 


Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, Geo. Steck, Fischer, Gulbransen, Marshall & 
Wendell and Ivers & Pond. 


Sheet Music 


C. C. MILLER, Pianos 
510-512 Throckmorton 


Full line of Band and Orchestra Instruments. 


Fort Worth 








Fine Violins 





FERRON and KROEPLIN 


Established 1895 
Everything For The Professional Violinist 


Violin Experts and Appraisers Artistic Repairing 


Send for list of fine violins now available 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 








e se 
American Conservatory of Music 
Chicago 
Accredited courses in piano, vocal, violin and all other 
branches of music leading to certificates and degrees. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
May 15th to September 1, 1936 


Send for free catalogue. Address: 
John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. and Manager 
Kimball Hall Bldg., 300 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 
Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools 

Complete courses leading towards Bachelor of Music and Master of Music 
degrees 

All accademic courses given by University College of the University of 
hicago 


Second Semester Begins February 8th 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 














CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
Established in 1857. 


Among the distinguished faculty of 165 teachers are many 
who have received national acclaim for artistic and educa- 
tional accomplishments. 

Thorough instruction in all branches of music and dra- 
matic art, including Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public 
School Music, Dramatic Art. 

Special Courses in Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Orchestration, Ear-Training and Normal Methods. Bache- 
lor and Master of Music and Dramatic Art Degrees. 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


For Catalogue and full information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II! 
Chicago Conservatory 
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MUSIC OF THE DOLL HOUSE 


By Dorothy Nell Whaley 


In that extraordinary creation universally known as “Colleen Moore’s 
Doll House” are many items of musical interest. Upon entering the gar- 
den of the castle, by sight only because of the miniature scale of con- 
struction, one hears not only the musical weeping of the weeping willow: 
tree and the silvery play of fairy fountains but also the melodious song 
of the magic nightingale. This bright-feathered bird flaps his tiny wings 
and sings his magic son to the Rock-a-bye Baby in a nearby tree while 
in a circle beneath the tree is a nine-piece frog band. For the informa- e 
tion of the unimaginative and curious cnlooker the little nightingale flaps 
his wings, turns around, cocks his head, and sings his song because of an 
electrical impulse carried over a tiny wire about the size of a human hair. 

As the musically-minded visitor leaves the garden and enters the 
great hall, he may hear the tiny radio two and one-half inches high 
which was presented to the Doll House by station KFI in Los Angeles. 
It is a three-tube set and has all the “insides” necessary for the recep- 
tion of any local station. On one of the ivory tables in the great hall 
are some diminutive musical instruments carved by Japanese artists and 
also the gold harp of Jack-and-the Beanstalk fame. 

From a numerical point of view the princess’s bedroom is probably 
the most musical room in the castle, for it is here one finds a perfect lit- 
tle harp, an ivory spinet carved in intricate detail, and a silver filigree 
guitar and mandolin. They are so small yet so perfect that years were 
spent in their making by an old master in Austria. 

After descending the floating stairway, one enters the charmi 
drawing room which holds. among innumerable other works of art, a 
tiny inlaid rosewood piano. It was presented by Harold Grieve, a famous 
interior decorator of Hollywood who did a great deal of the work on the 
Doll House. 


As a final treat in miniature musical instruments the guest views the 
exquisite golden organ in the chapel. This exact duplicat eof a Wurlitzer 
has a three-manual keyboard with over one hundred keys, none of which 
is more than one-sixteenth of an inch wide. The console and the golden 
pipes, which range from six to eleven inches in height, are fitted between 
bronze and gold pillars bearing cherubs in bas-relief. The organ is play- 
ed by remote control through an elaborate electrical system. ‘There are 
chimes in the tower of the chapel which give the full Westminister chimes 
every ten minutes. 

In addition to the many musical instruments in this fairy domain there 
is a unique and priceless musical library. The little leather gold-emboss- 
ed books include manuscript form of “Raphsody in Blue” by George Ger- 
shwin; “Concerto in D Minor” by Harold Fair; “Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” Charles Wakefield Cadman; “End of a Perfect Day,” Carrie Ja- 
cobs Bond; “Sky Scrapers,” John Alden Carpenter; and “Over There” by 
George M. Cohan. 

All that is lacking in this nusual collection is the musical clock— 
which is perhaps just as well, for, even without the magical stroke of 
twelve, one has the feeling that this enchanting creation from fairy land 
may disappear before his very eyes. 


Music’s Mussolini 
FROM TIME 


ECONOMISTS say the Depression came not through overproduction 
but through underdistribution. One trade that suffered, surpassinglg)) 
in Depression years, Music, owed its suffering to too much distribution. 
Innccent wax discs, spinning on thousands of gramophones across the U. 
S., filled homes and halls with music, filled breadlines with musicmakers 
who were not needed. Biggest blow to the profession was sound cinema 
which first became audible in 1926. By 1929 and movies’ “canned” musi- 
cal accompaniments had thrown 10,000 musicians into the streets. Radio 
stations began to use “electrical transcpirtions” more & more, performers 
less & less.. The American Federation of Musicians groped for a way 
to fight this displacement, had to content itself with issuing cruel car- 
toons and advertisements attacking “robot music.” 

A leader in the fight to get live musicians back into theatres and 
dance halls was swart, hard-fisted James C. Petrillo, president of Chic- 
ago’s Federation of Musicians. Recently he launched his most daring of- 
fensive against music canners by forbidding any member of the Chicage 
union to make a record, beginning Feb. 1, 1937, without permission of x 
executive board. Many called the edict brave, more declared it implicable. 
But possibly it might be the first move in a campaign of national propor- 
tions. 

Son of a sewer gang foreman, James Petrillo, who likes to be called 
“The Mussolini of Music,” was born in 1892 on Chicago’s slummy West 
Side. He spent a precarious childhood selling newspapers, running elevg- 
tors up and down Loop buildings, driving a horse and cart, peddling 
crackerjack and peanuts on a North Western Railroad train. Young Pet- 
trillo played the trumpet, but so badly that the only jobs he could get 
were at picnics. On this account he went into politics. He served three 
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years as vice president of the Chicago Federation of Musicians before he 
became its president in 1922. Highest-priced labor leader in the U. S., 
President Petrillo draws $500 a week, directs an organization that handles 
$250,000 a year. Mesto f this comes from the 8500 members who pay 
yearly dues of $16. ‘“Standbys’” (commercial radio musicians) are assess- 
ed $17 for each broadcast. Out-of-town musicians have to pay up when 
they play in Chicago. In 1933 his organization was prosperous enough 
for President Petrillo to build a $600,000 two-story building, to panel his 
office in red cedar, carpet it with a rich Oriental rug. Members of his 
organization pay their dues in a big room with green marble walls. They 
are directed to the room by an illuminated sign: STRAIGHT AHEAD 


aro PAY DUES. 


A Response to the Book Review of 
Catholic Music and Musicians in Texas 


By Sister Joan of Arc, Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, 1936, 64 pp. 


The author is particularly grateful to the reviewer, Dr. Lota M. Spell, 
for pointing out two items in CATHOLIC MUSIC AND MUSICIANS IN 
TEXAS which seemingly demand an explanation. The question may arise 
why the masses of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and Guiimant are not ac- 
ceptable to the Catholic Church as church music. 

Th music in Beethoven’s masses in general is religious because Beeth- 


ec wrote from religious conviction, and followed the meaning of the 


text faithfully, yet, they are not suitable for the services in the Catholic 
Church because they are too lengthy. Considering that the master was a 
genius in music he could not help but develop the ideas of the liturgy 
into a musical logical climax. On account of this fact he repeats phrases 
for musical purposes, and thus the compositions are too drawn-out for 
church purposes. The music in the services is not to be of main import- 
ance, but rather serve as a handmaid to express the religious truths, just 
as the music in a good opera is to express dramatic truths. 

Aithough Haydn had the sincerest intentions in his religious com- 
positions his masses possess a secular character. Much of the habits 
from the theatre were transferred to the royal chapel in order to please 
the Prince of Esterhaz who has been characterized by Schlecht as one of 
the “disruptive forces of Catholic art.” Thus Haydn introduces choral 
fugues as adornments for the showy and brilliant choral sections which 
alternate with ornate solos and introductions or symphonic flourishes. 
His masses consist of mired elements which may retain the attention of 
an auditnce, but impair the unity of the composition, no less the suit- 
ability of the purpose. 

Mozart, too, was obliged to suit his patron’s taste by aiming at dis- 
play. Moreover, the influence of the Neapolitan school, prevalent in his 
operas, neither escaped his sacred works. His melodies have the style of 
the BEL CANTO, and the themes he introduces are sometimes taken 
from his symphonies, as is the case in the B-flat mass where we hear 
the much-used subject from the Jupiter Symphony. At times he renders 
the text unintelligble to the listener by permitting in harmonic passages 
four voices to pronounce different words at the same time, an occurence 
which is not offensive in a polyphonic passage. 

Guilmant, who was foremost an organist, wrote incidentally four 
masses. He became one of the co-founders of the SCHOLA CANTORUM 
which was at first a religious school of music, but later pursued the art 


masses aS well as some of Beethoven’s, Haydn’s, and Mozart’s are written 
with orchestral accompaniment, a proof, that they should be periormed at 
sacred concerts rather than in the Catholic Church. 

The MATACHIN dances have been included as religious dances be- 
cause they once formed a part of the ceremonial religious rites of the 
ancient Indians. Before the conquest the Indians had had their dances 
which they performed as a homage, a prayer, or a sign of gratitude to 
their gods. Besides these ritual dances they had other dances to celebrate 
historical events, and dances for mere entertainment. With the advent 
of Christianity in Mexico, the ritual dances were fostered by the Spanish 
missionaries in order to obtain a suitable vehicle for the adaptation of 
Christian doctrine to the level of the Indian intellect without putting 
aside the pagan ritual. These dances are still performed and tolerated 
by the church because the people hold to their ancient traditions. As 


e: music in general, following the principles of the Franckist school. His 


; they are now in the hands of the people they have become partly secu- 


arized and are classified as religious folklore. 

Originally these dances were performed to the beating of the drum, 
“teponashtle.” Later the rhythm was also played by “conchas” or guitars 
in which case there was practically no melody, but only a rhythmic for- 
mula with tonic-dominant alternation. In Texas they are performed to 
dance tunes which also have been used in Mexico, and which are usually 
played by a lone fiddler. As to the songs in connection with the MATA- 
CHIN dances the author has made no special investigation, because these 
dances as performed in Texas, have no singing connected with them. How 
far the songs have influenced the dance music is yet to be explored, but 
which might never be fully determined, because as folk music they are 
constantly changing, especially so when transplanted to another soil. 
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Supervisors 
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WHY 


Because all that your profession demands of Pitch Pipes is found in “Master 
Key”’ Pitch Instruments 

1-—They are Sanitary—Clean. All reeds are sounded by the Single Blow 
System. One does not inhale Dust and Dirt. To you this is most important. 

~— notes are arranged in Rotation following one another in Chromatic 
order. 

3—Clear and Accurate in Tone quality. 

4—Perfect in Design, in Appearance Instruments are of most unusual re- 


finement. 
FOR VOCAL USE 


Chromatic—Full Scale 13 keys. Diatonic—Natural Scale 8 Keys. 
Ask your Dealer for the Master Key instruments. 
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WM. E. JONES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Conductor 4 
Director Department of Music 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


DENTON - - TEXAS 








CARL WIESEMANN 


TEACHER OF 
PIANO — and — ORGAN 


5100 Ross —. Dallas 


an 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 








MRS. JOHN F. LYONS presents 


THE PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Eugene Normandy, Conductor 
April 28, 1937 — Dallas 


Mail orders accepted at any time if accompanied by check 
and self-addressed, stamped envelope for return of tickets. 


Box Offices: Whittle’s, Dallas — Fake’s, Fort Worth 











“MUSIC IN TEXAS’? 


BY LOTA M. SPELL 


Price $1.50 Postpaid, $1.60 
WHITTLE MUSIC CO. J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 
Dallas Austin 








Our Lady of the Lake College 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT ; 

Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Offering Courses Toward: 

Bachelor of Music Degree, with major in piano, violin, voice or School Music 
Bachelor of Arts degree, with major in music. 
Certificate in music 
Special advantages in Orchestra, Band, and Choral Ensemble 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


ROBT. L. HOLLINSHEAD 


HOLLYWOOD ROOSEVELT HOTEL, HOLLYWOOD 








Artists and Lecture Course Agents for Scores of Texas Schools and Clubs 


Southwestern Musical Bureau 


BOOKING OUTSTANDING ATTRACTIONS OF THE CONCERT, 
THEATRICAL AND LECTURE FIELD 


-Recital Artists of International Fame, Opera Groups, Operetta Corpanies, 
Soloists for Opera and Oratorio, Lecture Recitalists and Educators. 


M. C. TURNER, PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
508 Central Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas Phones 2-6540 and 5-1854 








BAYLOR UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 
PAT M. NEFF, A. M., LL.D., President 
PIANO—Roxy Grove, Robert Markham, James Monroe; VOICE—Robert 
Hopkins, Phradie Wells, Olivia Johnson; VIOLIN—James C. Thomson; 
CELLO—Marian Wolfe; VIOLA—Fritzi Fischl Thomson; ORGAN—Robert 
Markham; THEORY—Bernice Hensler, Marian Wolfe; WIND INSTRU- 
MENTS—Everett McCracken; MUSIC EDUCATION—Ella Lovelace, Cobby 
Stivers. For Information address: ROXY HARRIETTE GROVE, Chairman 
Waco, Texas 
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Conductor 


Director of Fine Arts Department 
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Fort Worth, Texas 
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Los Angeles Music News 


By Helen Colley, 584 Lillian Way 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Wth the Russian Ballet and 
Rachmaninoff just behind us—and 
the San Carlo Opera Company, 
Richard Crooks—an_ all-Gershwin 
concert under Alexander Smallens 
—and the great Beethoven Cycle 
under Klemperer directly in front of 
us—Los Angeles music season is 
definitely at its height. There is 
much local activity too—much too 
much for any one reporter to cover 
but all showing signs of genuine 
growth toward more and _  saner 
music lovers. The best local con- 
cert it has been my privilege to 
hear in years was the the Compin- 
sky Trio at the Pacific Institute— 
Sister and two’ Brothers — Sara, 
Manuel, and Alec, bringing gor- 
geous ensemble work in a “oneness” 
and coherence possible only thru 
the amazing feat of playing entire- 
ly from memory. 
that the Gretchaninow was hardly 
worth all that work but the Bra- 
hms was superb and the Villa-Lo- 
bos was a most interesting “first 
performance.” 

Brilliant Bach-Liszt — powerful 
Bethoven—and Chopin, no longer 
of the French salon but of his na- 
tive Poland were the “high spots” 
of the Rachmaninoff program from 
this great artist who despises the 
formality of recital giving—such as 
applause, bowing and going in and 
out—but gives his very heart and 
soul to the music itself, in an hum- 
ble manner—which says “take it 
if you will”—an admirable humility 
to his art which might well be 
noted by many aspiring young 
would-be artists. 

With previews on. every sign 
board and advance sounds from 
every Orhcestra rehearsal — all 
Philharmonic forces are bent to- 
ward the oncoming Beethoven Cy- 
cle but more of that another time. 

Congratulations to the Southland 
for the extensive plans for the Fes- 
tival of Allied Arts—that great 
movement for the combined recog- 
nition of music, drama, dance, cre- 
ative writing, painting, sculpture, 
and arts and crafts. A noble work 
by a large and noble army of wo- 
men from the Community Service 
Auxiliary of the Los' Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce culminating 
in a great week of Festival in May 
when we will see and hear some 
of the results. 

Conducts School 

Electra, Texas (Spl) Prof. I. E. 
Reynolds of the school of sacred 
music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical seminary, Fort Worth, Con- 
ducted a school of music at the E- 
lectra Baptist church which began 
Friday, February 12. The purpose 
of the school was to create a great- 
er interest in music, it was announ- 
ced. It was said to be one of the 
first schools of its kind to be held 
in this section. 








A copy of the Rubaiyat only 
five-sixteenths inch square and fit- 


ting in a finger ring has been pro- 
duced. 





It seemed to us° 


Announcing .. . 
The Fourth Annual 


NATIONAL 
PIANO-PLAYING 
TOURNAMENT 


February to June 


1937 


TEACHER’S NOTE FOLLOWING 
THE TOURNAMENT AUDITIONS: 


“As an adjudicator in the New 
York Auditions, I heartily endorse 
the movement as worthy of sup- 
gort.”” John Mokrejs, Composer, 
Pianist, Teacher, 222 West Tlist 
3t., New York, N. Y. 


“This plan is a real inspiration 
and should be accepted as such, 
receiving the thought and help 
from every possible educational 
source.’’ Martha R. 


rita Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


“The Tournament is doing won- 
ders for our pupils.’’-—Mrs. Clyde 
Garrett, Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington, Texas. 


“For the past three years I have 
enrolled a number of pupils each 
year with the result that interest 
has gone up in a most gratifying 
manner.’’ Gertrude A. Null, Piano 
Teacher, Huron, S. Dak. 


“In my opinion the Tournament 
Auditions will succeed wherever 
they are given half a chance.’’ La- 
Salle Spier, 2233 Bancroft Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


“The manner in which these 
Tournament Auditions have been 
conducted has been a never-ending 
source of admiration to me.’’ Rob- 
ert Markham. Prof. of Piano, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


“This significant comment was 
made by a parent: ‘Of course, all 
our friends think Shirley has done 
remarkably well, but when her 
work has been judged from a Na- 
tional standpoint by one who has 
no personal interest in her, I shall 
know whether she is progressing 
as she should.’’ Bertha M. Snow, 
9 Prospect Street, Saugus, Mass. 


“As to its effects upon pupils— 
it develops the slow ones astonish- 
ingly and it gives to all that great 
possession, the ability to play with 
poise and control before an audi- 
ence.’’ Anastasia Dolan, 53 Fair- 
view Avenue, Malden, Mass. 


“To a person in the music teach- 
ing profession it would seem to be 
simply good business to favor the 
on-going of the Tournament Move- 


Music of Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas. 


Sponsored by the 


National Guild of Piano 
Teachers. Inc. 


151 W. 40the St., New York 
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WHO’S WHO 
(Continued from page three.) 
the California State-Wide Amateur 

Contest. 

Danella Ostrom, Swedish Con- 
tralto Prima Donna, who will soon 
be heard in a concert in Los Ange- 
les. 

Mrs. Brown was brought to Cali- 
fornia by the Paramount Studios 
five years ago, and has made an 
enviable place for herself on the 


west Coast as teacher and coach 
0 


or many _ successful artists of 
screen, radio and concert stage. 
She also numbers among her pu- 
pils many well-known singers who 
are now engaged in the leading 
choirs as_ soloists. 





( formerly Musical 
Review) 





A vital magazine design- 
ed to meet the modern 
trend of Music Education; 
a frank, authoritative jour- 
nal for the progressive 
Mus‘c Teacher. 


Subscription Rates 
Two Years. . $1.50 
One Year... $1.00 

MUSIC TEACHERS’ 


REVIEW 


448 Washington Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





E. G. COUNCIL 
“THE MUSIC MAN” 


1401 Elm St. Dallas 


The only music store devoted exclu- 
sively to supplying the needs of the 
teaching profession. 








Music Students! Teachers 
Directors! 


Every Musical Requirement will be 
faken care of — promptly and satis- 
factorily — at our store. 

' fe will be glad to have you open 
an account here. Our stock of in- 
struments, Music and Supplies is 


most complete — Also Expert Re- 
pairing and Bow Re-hairing. 


Ault Music Co. 


609 Throckmorton St. 
Fort Worth, Texas 








MUSIC TEACHERS OF TEXAS 
ATTENTION! 


Our Sheet Music Department 
* is complete in every detail. 
One of the largest in the South. 





PROMPT SERVICE 





Open a Charge Account with us 
and see the difference. 


J. R. REED 
MUSIC CO. 
AUSTIN 
Established in 1901 
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T. M. T. A. President’s News 


Letter 

By Mary Dunn, Lubbock, Texas 

(Continued from page three.) 
Education, Austin, is to make a 
tour of the state in the interest of 
Public School Music and is to ex- 
plain the high school credit for 
Applied Music. Just such an edu- 
cational campaign is needed to put 
Applied Music credits in uSe over 
the state. 

The present interest is the festi- 
val to be conducted in Fort Worth, 
April 23-24. Mrs. Ellen Jane Lind- 
sey, President of Fort Worth Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, is lead- 
ing this organization in cooperat- 
ing and assisting the T. M. T. A. 
in making this festival a great suc- 
cess. Fort Worth has and is of- 
fering adequate buildings and 
equipment to conduct the examina- 
tions as they should be conducted. 

If the music teachers of Texas 
wake up to the opportunities offer- 
ed for progress in the year 1937, 
they will reap more and better stu- 
dents; the public will recognize 
in the music teacher a greater fac- 
tor in the educational system and 
the professional world; and the 
state of Texas will command a 
rank among the first in the world 
of music. 


—_——__O0—_- ——_-- 


Austin Music News 
By Lota M. Spell 


Austin, Texas—(Spl.)—Hopes for 
the establishment of a department 
of Fine Arts in the University of 
Texas have been strengthened by 
the approval of the appropriation 
for its support by the State Board 
of Control; the matter now rests 
with the Legislature alone. 

J. Olcutt Sanders, an enterpris- 
ing student, has found a means of 
assisting himself through federal 
funds for student aid by promoting 
good music in student circles. Each 
afternoon he puts on an hour of 
such music in the Student Union 
using recordings by outstanding 
artists. The attendance in large 
numbers, day after day, speaks 
loudly of the interest of the stu- 
dent body. George E. Hurt, direc- 
tor of the Longhorn band, opened 
a series of informal talks about 
music on Feb. 19, under the auspices 
of the Friends of Fint Arts, a stu- 
dent organization. The Saturday 
opera broadcasts and the Sunday 
concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic are available to the public 
in the Physics Auditorium each 
week. 

Two concerts of the Community 
Concert Series have been presented 
to crowded houses: the Gordon 
String Quartet and Joseph Szigeti. 
The Smetana Quartet “From My 
Life’ had a special appeal here 
where there is asubstantial Czech 
element among the students and 
that language is taught. Both pro- 
grams were superbly rendered. 
Percy Grainger appeared on Feb. 
19th under the auspices of Sigma 
Alpha Iota, the newly installed 
music soroity. 
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Jerome Rappaport 


Pianist of New York City, who will 
be heard in recital in several Texas 
Cities this Spring and will serve as 
judge at the Festival in Abilene, Texas. 


Proschowshi to Lecture At Denton 
Teachers College During 
Week of March 15 


Denton, Texas — (Spl.)—Franz 
Proschowski, nationally known 
voice pedagogue, known as a re- 
builder of voices as well as a pilot 
of young singers, will be a guest 
lecturer at North Texas State Tea- 
chers College, Denton, during the 
the week of March 15, according to 
Miss Lillian M. Parrill, Music De- 
partment Director. 

This will mark the second sea- 
son of Mr. Proschowski’s lectures 
at this institution. ‘Teachers, stu- 
dents and others interested in this 
field of the arts are invited to cor- 
respond with the College for fur- 
ther details. 





NATIONAL FEDERATION CON- 
VENTION CHANGED TO 
INDIANAPOLIS 


New York City—(Spl.)— Trans- 
ference of the 20th biennial con- 
vention and American Musical Fes- 
tival of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to Indianapolis was an- 
nounced here today by Mrs. John 
Alexander Jardine, of Fargo, North 
Dakota, National President. The 
change was made because of the 
devastation occasioned by the flood. 


The dates for Indianapolis will 
be the same as those for Louis- 
ville—April 23 to 29. Headquarters 
have been transferred from the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, to the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. ‘The 
program in the main will remain 
unchanged. The National Sym- 
phony Orchestra will give its sche- 
duled concerts. Thousands of 
performers will participate in the 
adult musical events and more 
than 1000 juniors in the observance 
ef Junior Day. 
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The Baylor University Golden Wave Band which acted as one of the host 
bands at the Texas Band and Orchestra Clinih at Waro in February. Everett 


M. McCraken is its Director. 

















Dr. John Thompson, nationally rec- 
ognized musical authority on piano 
instructioneand director of the 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music. 





Dr. Thompson is the only peda- 
gogue of a concert artists calibre 
touring the country for the pur- 
pose of holding Normal classes of 
Teachers. He is the active Direc- 
tory of the Conservatory of Music 
of Kansas City, and a _ lecturer 
much in demand with the National 
Association of Music Teachers and 
numerous other educational groups. 
The Conservatory is the only school 
in Missouri accredited by the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of 
Music, highest accrediting agency 
in America, and is famous for high 
standards in its work. 

While Dr. Thompson uses a great 
many of his own compositions in 
demonstrating teaching point dur- 
ing his free lectures, he points out 
that this is a Logical “Short-Cut” 
through technical problems when 
time is limited, since these com- 
positions were written quite often 
with the solution of some particu- 
lar technical difficulty in mind 
and that points demonstrated are 
applicable to all music. Often dur- 
ing his Lectures Dr. Thompson 
plays extensively from the masters: 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, etc., de- 
lighting his listeners, many of 
whom have heard him play at one 
time or another in recitals or with 
orchestras here and abroad. 

See Ault advertisement for infor- 
mation regarding Dr. Thompson’s 
appearance in Ft. Worth, April 21- 
22, immediately preceeding the 
Texas Music Festival. 
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Russel Harton, Hollywood Tenor, 


Whose recent appearances in Texas won 
for him an invitation to return to Hous- 
ton next season to appear in Tasca 
with the Houston Symphony-Opera. 


Baylor Notes 


Waco—(Spl). — Supplementing 
the concerts sponsored by the Bay- 
lor-Waco Civic Music Association 
the Baylor School of Music will 
present, under the direction of Miss 
Roxy Grove, the “Musical Arts Se- 
ries,” four delightful concerts by 
young artists from Hollywood. 

The first concert is being given 
January 22 and will feature Oscar 
Colcaire, operatic tenor, Ruth Ter- 
ry Hoechig, Mezzo-soprano, and 
Marguerite Bitter, pianist. Other 
artists appearing on the course will 
be as follows: February 19, Mme. 
Sugi Machi, Japanese soprano, 
Russell Horton, tenor, and Edith 
Knox, pianist; March 19, Leonard 
Pennario, 12 year old pianist, and 
Wynne Davis, brilliant screen so- 
prano; April 19, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, composer-pianist, Chief 
Ish-Ti-Opi, baritone-dancer, and 
Ho-Te-Ma-We, contralto. 

In addition to the above con- 
certs and included on the series 
will be a concert by the Baylor 
Symphony orchestra on February 1, 
at which time Miss Phradie Wells, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Ope- 
ra Company and at present of the 
Baylor faculty, will appear as so- 
loist. 

—R. A. M. 
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Percy Grainger g 


...World famous pianist, who recently 
played in covrcert at Hardin-Simmons 
University, Abilene, Texas. 


Hardin-Simmons To Again Sponsor 
West Texas Voice Contests; 
April 3, is Date 


Abilene, Texas—(Spl.) The eighth 
annual High School and Junior 
College Music Meet for West Tex- 
as at Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene, will be held this year on 
Saturday, April 3. This year, how- 
ever, is the first year to include 
Junior Colleges in the meet. John 
H. Patrick, eminent baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Company, will be 
the chairman of the board of 
judges. Other judges will be ac- 
credited members of the Texas 
Music Teachers Association. 

Mrs. Lola Gibson Deaton, direc- 
tor of the voice department of Har- 
din-Simmons, is in charge of the 
meet. Complete details may be se- 
cured from her department. 
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South Texas Music | 
Festival Is Planngf) 


SEGUIN, Texas, — (Spl) — The 
fourth annual music festival for 
South Texas high schools will be 
held here April 29 to May 1, ac- 
cording to announcement of Wil- 
liam F. Kraushaar, president of 


the Texas Lutheran College. The 
festival will include contests in 
voice, piano, string, wind, per- 


cussion in bands, orchestras, glee 
clubs, pep squads and drum and 
bugle corps. High schools who 
enrollment exceeds 500 will not 
admitted to the contests. 

Free lodging and breakfast will be 
furnished all contestants who come 
a distance of more than fifty miles. 
The four auditoriums of Seguin 
will be turned over to the contests. 
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San Francisco Music News 


37 A sprinkling of art- 
ist recitals marked 
San Francisco mus- 
ical activities in De- 
ceber. First in im- 
portance, of course, 
was the appearance 
of Ruth Slenczyn- 
ski, world famous 
child pianist under 
eter Conley auspices at the War 
morial Opera House. Even in 
San Francisco, city of the prodi- 
gies. audiences do not cease to 
wonder at this amazing child—a 
native San Franciscan, by the way. 
The Annual Christmas Concert 
of the San Francisco A Cappella 
Choir was held under the baton of 
Waldemar Jacobsen before a capa- 
city house at Sorosis Club Decem- 
ber 15. A feature was the per- 
formance of the intricate and mod- 
ern Roy Harris setting of the Walt 
Whitman “Song for Occupations,” 
The choir is sponsored by Golden 
fe College and the San Francis- 

co" A Cappella Society. 





Chiefly noted for the superb ac- 
companiments of Raymond McFee- 
ters was the recital by Percy Riker, 
basso and Marguerite Bitter, pian- 
ist. The Los Angeles artists were 
heard at Community Playhouse 
under auspices of Jessie B. Hall. 

The first annual production of 
Hansel and Gretel featuring resi- 
dent artists was sponsored in the 
Opera House December 26 by the 
American Legion. Other events 
which elicited favorable comment 
included the Russian Music Society 
production of the Glinka opera, 
Life of the Tzar; San Francisco 
Quartet in the second concert of 
their current season; and the Feu- 
eral Symphony Orchestra heard un- 
der Gastone Usigli, December 1+. 
Elena Guirola Hitchcock, pianist 
scored a distinct success with her 
reading of the Concerto No. 2 by 
Rachmaninoff at the _ orchestral 
program. 


All eyes and ears have been turn- 
ed and tuned to note the Silver 
Jubilee Season of the San Francis- 

Symphony which opened with 
Wee first pair of concerts under 
Pierre Monteux January 8 and 9 
at the Opera House. In his first 
San Francisco season last year Mr. 
Monteux endeared himself to mu- 
Sic lovers, patrons, and the musi- 
cians alike and the _ orchestra is 
perhaps enjoying greater enthus- 
iasm that has been known in San 
Francisco for many seasons. There 
will be ten pairs of Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening con- 
certs presented by the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Association. In ad- 
mition the orchestra will be engaged 

the Art Commission for a ser- 
ies of Municipal Concerts in the 
Opera House and Civic Auditorium. 
Customary programs at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley, 
Stanford University at Palo Alto, 
Marin County concerts, and _ the 
Standard Oil Symphony Broadcasts 
would seem to promise the orches- 
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tra and conductor Monteux a busy 
season. 

Standing room was sold January 
15 and 16 for the second pair of 
Symphony concerts with George 
Gershwin as soloist. By far the 
most pleasing of the young com- 
posers original works presented was 
the F Major Concerto. Another 
high point of the program was 
Pierre Monteux’s spirited reading 
of the Mendelssohn Italian Sym- 
phony. 

In the role of composer, pianist, 
conductor Alexander Tansman was 
introduced by Mr. Monteux Jan- 
uary 22 and 23. Mr. Monteux 
seemed really in his element when 
he delighted his audience with the 
Waltz. A Choreographic Poem by 
Ravel. 

Moriz Rosenthal, veteran titan a- 
mong pianists returned to the 
plaudits of critics and music lovers 
for a Veteran’s Auditorium recita) 
Sunday January 10. The following 
Wednesday evening Jan. 13, Peter 
Conley aparently attracted every 
lady in San Francisco and a few 
envious males to the recital of Nel- 
son Eddy in the Opera House. Ho- 
mer Simmons, that young Ameri- 
can pianist who was selected as a 
pupil by Paderewski who thought 
him America’s greatest talent, and 
who also studied compositions un- 


der Respighi in Rome was heard at 
Golden Gate College January 18 in 
a program featuring seven of the 
Debussy Preludes, compositions of 
Bach and Chopin. Known in Eu- 
rope as the “poet of the piano” he 
should be much in demand as an 
artist of the first rank. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre Monteux were honor 
guests at the reception which fol- 
lowed the college conceN. Finally 
amceng the artist recitals was the 
appearance of Erika Morini in 
what was undoubtedly the greatest 
violin playing we have heard in 
years. It is to be hoped that this 
great woman artist will be heard 
with cur symphony in seasons to 
come. 

Second in importance only to the 
regular orchestral series was the 
opening of the Art Commission 
series featuring the Ballet Russe 
with the entire San Francisco 
Symphony in six matinee and 
evening performances at the Opera 
House. Probably the greatest mu- 
sical setting the Ballet has per- 
formed within twenty years was 
offered when Pierre Monteux held 
the baton during one number at 
each performance. Other conduc- 
tors were Kurtz and Dorati. It 
was with Diaghilew during 1911-17 
that Monteux created such famous 
ballets as Petrouchka and others. 
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Margaret E. MacConachie 


A leading voice master, coach, 
and clinic lecturer, Margaret El- 
len MacConachie, Brownsville, Tex- 
as, is a definite contributor to high- 
er standards in the profession of 
voice culture in the _ southwest. 
Miss MacConachie has done exten- 
sive study in this country and a- 
broad with such renown masters 
as Mathilde Marchesi, Mme. Lotti, 
Grace Hiltz, Dr. Alice Henneman, 
John Francis Byrnes, and others, 
Miss MacConachie also holds the 
Master’s Degree from the Bogus- 
lawski College of Music. 


Believing South Texas to be an 
ideal location and climate for the 
study for the development of vo- 
cal talent, Miss MacConachie has 
turned foregone, flattering offers 
to remain in the Lone Star State. 
We quote Miss MacConachie in 
the following interview: 

“With this in mind,” said Miss 
MacConachie, “I built a home in 
the semi-tropical section of the 
United States, in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, far removed from 
the musical centers of the country, 
that I might study the voice in 
its natural state. During my years 
there I have discovered much tal- 
ent and proved beyond a doubt that 
nature has provided the only real, 
permanent means of developing the 
singing organ given us from the 
very beginning of time—the first 
of all musical utterances — and 
from which all musical instruments 
have been patterned. Singing is 
an expression from within, as is the 
drama. Then we musi sing as we 
feel and feel that which we sing, 
simply but surely breathing into 
our song our very selves. When 
we do this, we have learned the art 
of singing. However, there must be 
much study before one attains the 
real art of singing. This must be 
accomplished through careful, sane 
and natural cultivation with in- 
structors vitally interested in the 
development of this wonderfully 
sensitive organ—the human voice. 

“I have had the good fortune to 
hear auditions and work with a 
vast number of untrained, as well 
as seemingly ruined, voices of all 
kinds, in all stages, young and old, 
with wonderful, if not marvelous, 
results in many cases. In my stu- 
dios some real talent has been 
discovered and developed. Dorris 
McDaniel made her debut from 
these studios as Gilda in Rigoletto 
in Milan, Charles Porter in The 
Red Mill and Blossom Time. Many 
concert, radio and choir singers 
have gone out from these studios.” 

“I believe,” she went on, “that 
all people enjoy singing and that 
there is no reason why America 
should not be one of the greatest 
singing nations in the world. We 
have everything to make us so. If 
we can sing with comfort and 
without artificiality, then we will 
love to express ourselves in song. 

Miss MacConachie is not only a 
teacher of voice, but a piano in- 
structor. Henry Clay, concert 
pianist of Berlin, and Helen Flynn, 
radio artist, are also from these 
studios. 
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Houston Hears Madam 
Butterfly With Symphony 





By Katherine B. Morgan 

HOUSTON, TEX.:—The Houston 
Symphony orchestra presented Ma- 
dam Butterfly, at the City Audi- 
torium, January 11, with a cast in- 
cluding eight of Houston’s excellent 
singers. The orchestra played with 
unity a fine balance and maintain- 
ed a perfect accompaniment to the 
singers. under Ernest Hoffmann’s 
authentic direction, which is al- 
ways thoroughly artistic, refined 
and fully befitting the high stand- 
ards which are demanded of the 
true musician and director. The 
opera was given in concert form, 
and differed only from the accept- 
ed operatic form by the exclusion 
of scenic effects and costuming. 
The soloists: Nancy Yeager Swin- 
ford, won top honors, the role of 
Butterfly, Mrs. J. T. Huffmaster, 
Suzuki; Rev. C. L. Barnes, sang 
Sharpless, Ernice Lawrence, the 
part of Lieutenant Pinkerton; 
Charles Musgrove, presented Goro; 
John Goodyear, taking the Priests 
song. Helen Rigby answered to 
Kate Pinkerton, and Tom Miller, 
the Imperial Commissioner. All 
were in fine fettle. Especially to 
be commended was Mr. Barnes, for 
his knowledge of refined and exact 
diction. Storms of applause re- 
warded director, soloist, chorus, and 
symphony at the close of a remark- 
able fine performance of this fa- 
vorite among operas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Delevanti, 
who are so well known in artistic 
circles not only in America, but in 
England celebrated their silver 
wedding anniversary January 20. 
In the life work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Delevanti, are represented music 
and the theatre, Mrs. Delevanti, 
as Kettie Peel, was one of Londons’ 
leading singers, and she had many 
of the outstanding parts at Covent 
Garden. Mr. Delevanti, is the di- 
rector ofthe Houston Little Theatre, 
and it was their art which first at- 
tracted them. They met when they 
were taking parts in Robert Court- 
ridg’s “Arcadians” a musical com- 
edy, when Mrs. Delevanti, then: 
Kittie Peel, was the prima donna, 
and Mr. Delevanti, had the part 
of Peter Doody the melancholy 
jockey. Their only daughter, is 
the wife of Ford I. Beebe, Direc- 
tor for Columbia studios in Holly- 
wood, Calif. Mrs. Beebe, came from 
Hollywood, to be present at the 
joyful occasion. Cyril Delevanti, 
Jr., their son is an honor student 
at Rice Institute where he is com- 
pleting his third year. Mr. and 
Mrs. Delevanti, were assisted in 
receiving by Mrs. Beebe, Mrs. W. 
B. Allison, Mrs. R. G. Daffin, and 
Mrs. W. Q. Sherrill. 

Houston has always had pride in 
her young musicians, and has rec- 
ognized Jacques Abram, as one who 
is richly endowed, not only endow- 
ed, but that he has the will to work 
for and with his art. This is his 
second season as teacher in Juil- 
liard Graduate School of music in 
Secondary Piano Dept. He is also 
accompaning the violin classes, of 
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Lousi Perniger, and filling many 
concert engagements. For the 
past three summers he has been 
at Chautuauqua New York where 
he has appeared as soloist in the 
difficult concerts, of Rachmannin- 
off, Beethoven, and Brahms, under 
the direction of Albert Stoessell, 
and George Barrere. 

The Club, La Musique de France, 
of which Madame George Bevier, is 
president, and which has for its 
object the studying of the French 
Language and French music, stud- 
ied in January Leo Delibes, Ne a 
Saint-Germain-du - Val (Sarthe) 
1836-1891) Duo choisi sur 1l’Opera 
“Lakme” Jour Passes Maxurka de 
Coppelia B rcaroll et Pizzicati de 
Sylvia. The Clubs’ Program Chair- 
man; Anna Mae Weiss, as a Hous- 
ton singer has always won her full 
share of plaudits, with her beautiful 
voice and her interest in all that is 
for the uplift of the musical life 
of Houston. 
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Mrs. Graham To Open Spring 
Talent Guest 





Houston. Texas (Spl.) Registra- 
tions were open Monday for the 
spring talent to be sponsored by 
Mrs. John W. Graham. Winners in 
the auditions will be taken with the 
all-Texas delegation to Washington 
in connection with the nation-wide 
celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the United 
State’s Constitution. 
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Federation Contests 





Mrs. Lena Miiam, Beaumont, 
state chairman of senior contests 
of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, announces that the _ state 
eliminations in the Young Artist 
and Student Musician contests of 
the national federation will be held 
at the Music Box (Woman’s Club,> 
Fort Worth, on Friday. March 19th. 
Application blanks, with fee, must 
reach Mrs. Milam before March 1. 

Winners in this audition will 
meet the Oklahoma winners in the 
Lone Star District contest on Sat- 
urday, March 20th at the same 
place. This contest will be in 
charge of Mrs. Fred Gillette, Hous- 
ton, President of the District. 

Cash prizes are offered to both 
state and district winners in the 
Student Musician contests and the 
District winners in the Young Art- 
ist contest will proceed to the na- 
tional finals in Louisville, Ky., 
April 23 to 29th. 
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11 Dance Suite On Ted Shawn’s 
Houston Program 








Houston, Texas (Spl) A suite of 
11 dances, “Kinetic Molpai,” was 
presented by Ted Shawn and his 
ensemble of men dancers in the 
City Auditorium February 18 under 
the local management of Edna W. 
Saunders. 

More than half the dances on 
the program were to music by Jess 
Meeker, accompanist-composer for 
Shawn and the group. 


Lecturer 

















BERNARD N. WAGNESS 
Dr. Wagness is well known in the South 
for his interesting lectures on piano 
pedagogy. His recent tour included 
several Texas and other Southwestern 
cates. 
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TSCW, DENTON, CONTINUES 
CHORAL MEET 





The’ Eleventh Annual High 
School Music Meet will be held 
Saturday April 3, 1937, at Texas 


State College For Women, Denton. 
Choral contests will be the fea- 
ture of the Meet. 
Hutcheson To Lecture At Denton 
Denton, Texas — (Spl.) — Plans 
are complete for the Ernest Hutch- 
eson master class to be held at the 
Texas State College for Women 
March 15 to 20, inclusive. Dr. Hut- 
cheson’s engagement here is thru 
the extension work of the Juliard 
School of Music, New York City. A 
special bulletin has prepared and 
is ready for distribution. 





Kiker On Radio 





Wichita Falls, Texas—(Spl.)—Be- 
ginning Sunday, February 21st 
over KGKO Charles. Kiker, well 
known pianist of Wichita Falls, will 
include on his regular five o’clock 
broadcast music which will be used 
in the N. T. M. T. A. Festival to be 
held in Vernon, April 2nd and 3rd. 
Due to limited time, Mr. Kiker may 
not play every age selection, but 
will present as many requested 
numbers as_ possible. 
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San Francisco News 


By Ross McKee 

Whether it is because the orches- 
tra is playing uncommonly well or 
because the programs always re- 
flect a happy combination of in- 
genuity and inspiration, there is 
an enthusiasm for the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony which amounts to 
a personal tribute to conductor 
Pierre Monteux. 

At the fourth pair of Ope 2 
HouSe concerts Feb. 5 and 6, 
Dances and Airs for the Lute 
opened the program dressed in the 
colorful orchestrations of Respig- 
hi. The first American perform- 
ance of Jeux de Timbres, a work in 
three movements by Isadore Freed, 
conductor of the Philadelphia 
Chamber Orchestra met with va- 
ried response. Unusual effects 
with the percussion and piano 
characterized the work which is 
one of real musical worth and 
should be heard on orchestral pro- 
grams__ elsewhere. The reading 
which Mr. Monteux gave the Rich- 
ard Strauss Death and Transfigu- 
ration was a high point of the 
evening and the appearance of 
Toscha Seidel as_ soloist in the 
Beethoven D Major Concerto con- 
cluded one of the outstanding 
events of the season. 
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fundamental touches are developed through a carefully graded series 
of delightful tunes with verses by the composer. 


from the pupil viewpoint. 


429 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 








Let’s Begin to Play 

By Buenta Carter 60 * 
| 
| 


Here is a ‘“‘first book’’ for the pre-school age that is really unique. 
Either Rote or Note approach may be used, depending upon the pref- 
erence of the teacher and the capacity of the beginner. 
with the keyboard, association of the symbols and first training in the 


_ Piano Pieces and Drills on the | 
Chromatic Scale | 


By Buenta Carter 15 


A new book for third and fourth year students that will eliminate 
once and for all that stumbling over chromatic passages. Attractive 
pieces based on various combinations of the chromatic scale provide 
an incentive for mastering the short technical drills preceding each 
piece. Logical and sound from the pedagogical standpoint—fascinating 


Other Carter books of importance: Beginners Pianobook for Older Students 
(1.00) Keyboard Harmony with Illustrative Piano Pieces (.75) 
tures for the Beginner, Book 1 (.75), Book 2 (.60). 


Any of these books may be had “On Approval.” 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 


Acquaintance 


Tone Pic- 


9 East 45 St. 
New York, New York 
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Dallas Music News 





By Ruth Carlton 


Dallas, (Spl).—Dallas opened the 
new year with a colorful array of 
concerts: Ballet Russe in 
two performances on Jan. 9, (man- 
agement of Mrs. John F. Lyons); 
Mercado’s Tipica Mexican Orches- 
tra, Jan. 18, (Town Hall Series): 
Rudolf Serkin, Jan. 21, (Civic 
ee and the San Carlo Opera 

pany Jan. 28, 29, 30, (Majestic). 

In their third annual appearance 
here those inimitable artists, Col. 
W. De Basil’s Ballet Russe de 
Monte-Carlo presented one new 
ballet “Pavillon” and two revivals 
“Le Apres Midi D’un Faun” and 
“Cimarosiana.” The corps de bal- 
let was better than ever and all the 
principals were in fine form, altho 
Danilova was severely missed, her 
absence being due to illness. 


Arriving late in the morning and 
having many delays in getting 
truck after truck of scenery and 
c me trunks up the ice covered 
hill to McFarlin, they still manag- 
ed a matinee, (curtain one hour 
late) dancing “Le Pavillon,” Lich- 
ines choreography; “La Boutique 
Fantasque” and “Cimarosiana”, 
both choreographed by Massine. 

Probably the most eagerly await- 
ed number was the Faun danced 
to Debussy’s “Le Apres Midi "Dun 
Faun” with Lichine in Nijinsky’s 
famous role and Grigorieva as the 
nymph. It was Fokine who called 
this ballet (“un succes de scandale.” 
Plastic thru out, it strives with its 
oblique movements to give the im- 
pression of some ancient bas re- 
lief. Lichine’s dancing of it is very 
stylized, lacking in much of the 
animal warmth associated with the 
character, but it was a provoking 
and arresting conception. 

“Le Lac des Cygnes,” an abbre- 
viated version of Tschaikowky’s 
ballet which has for’ generations 
been the test absolute of the ball- 
erina, opened the evening. Baron- 
ova as the princess swan created an 


ethereal unreality with infinite 
tenderness. Her every movement 
is, Shere poetry. Paul Petroff 


2 the most of the cut role of 
the prince. Given by this com- 
pany Petipa’s masterpiece _ still 
hurts with its beauty, and its pure 
classical form was for many the 
high spot of the evening. Other 
ballets given were “Le Tricorne” 
and “Le Beau Danube.” 


As vivid and colorful as their own 
country came Mercado’s’ Tipica 
Mexican orchestra with a unique 
program of Mexican music by an 
orchestra that included many na- 
tive instruments and was assisted 
byya splendid array of soloists. 

the first scene that revealed 
laughing girls with red-ribboned 
hair and men in huge straw hats 
to the final furious excitement of 
the Hat Dance, they held their au- 
dience. In fact they were forced 
to repeat six numbers. Still it was 
an unprogrammed event that stole 
the show. Senora Milla Domin- 
guez, wife of the local Mexican 
consul, was called without notice 
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TO LECTURE AT DENTON, N.T.S.T.C. 





FRANZ PROSCHOWSKI, eminent vocal pedagogue, who will be a guest lecturer 


at the North Texas State Teachers College, 


march 15. 


Denton, for one week beginning 





from the audience to sing with the 
orchestra. Her selection was “Te 
Quiero, Dyiste” and she gave to it 
the beautiful golden voice and sat- 
isfying artistry that have won her 
a high place in Dallas musical 
world. 

Abundantly vindicating all the 
splendid reports of his talent, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist, made his Dal- 
las debut in a program of purely 
classical music, even his encores 
being chosen from the Romantic 
School. Ability to balance voices 
and an exquisite pianissimmo are 
his chief assets, tho he possesses 
brilliance and fire aplenty. 

His playing is individual to the 
point of being unorthodox. His 
approach to his audience is devoid 
of showmanship, of almost timid 
humility; his approach to the piano 
is whole-hearted, of almost child- 
like exuberance. With that very 
joy-in-the-doing style, which is not 
the least of his charm, it is easy 
to understand why Mozart and 
Schubert are his forte. They too 
worked with easy joyfulness. But 
the infinite tenderness, that poig- 
nancy of Chopin, he has not yet 
captured. 

The program opened with three 
seldcm-heard Mozart numbers, giv- 
en with beauty of line and simpli- 
city of style. His Beethoven Wal- 
stein was painted in dark sombre 
tones. Dynamics were sharply con- 
trasted—abruptly at times. 

Two Impromptus, Opus 94, by 
Schubert, were given in masterly 
fashion with pearl like clarity of 
running passages, and the most 
subtle shadings. But both the 


Chopin “Barcarolle” and the “A 
Flat Polonaise” lacked that “give,” 
the subtle rubato, which that com- 
pceser demands. 

On January 28, 29 and 30 Fortune 
Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company 
paid its third successive annual 
visit to Dallas, offering Rigoletto, 
Faust, Madame Butterfly, Cavalle- 
ria Rusticana and Pagliacci’ to 
well filled houses and winning as 
many rounds of applause as a re- 
spectable conservative Texas city 
sees fit to indulge in. 

Madame Butterfly, which is still 
the gem of the San Carlo Company 
with the lovely little Japanese, Hizi 
Koyke, in the title role, played to 
standing room. It was one of those 
soul satisfying occasions: Splend- 
idly sung (even the chorus design- 
ed to enter into the spirit) well 
staged, and joy of joys—intelli- 
gently acted. It is escaping criti- 
cism to remark that the orchestra 
needed additions in several sec- 
tions to sing out the various mo- 
tifs to best advantage. 

Despite a severe cold Hizi Koyke 
sang the entire role in fine voice 
with overtones of heartbreak. She 
is the only Prima Donna of the 
group who can act. There is tra- 
gic depth in her low tones, and 
full rich resonance in her high reg- 
ister, but it was the undescribable 
quality of her  pianissimo _ ,tiny 
tones that seem to escape from a 
wild wounded thing,—that simply 
wrung the heart. It will be hard 
to accept any other Cho-Cho-San 
with the memory of her impas- 
sioned “One Fine Day” and the vis- 
ion of her white stillness at the 
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end of that second act. 

Dimitri Onofrei’s Pinkerton was 
satisfying both dramatically and 
vocally and Mario Valle was a hu- 
man and compassionate Sharpless. 
Charlotte Bruno sang Suzuke with 
infinite tenderness. 


For that glamorous occasion, 
First Night, Mr. Gallo chose to of- 
fer Rigoletto, an amazing example 
of poor casting, ineffective stag- 
ing, aenemic choruses, thin orches- 
tra, and hammy acting. That the 
public swallowed this and contin- 
ued to fill the house for remain- 
ing performances should make the 
Italian-opera-is - dead propagand- 
ists stop to consider. Dimitri Ono- 
frei, tenor, as the Duke lacked the 
necessary air of bravado in person 
and voice (his mild version of 
“Questa o quella” was_ scarcely 
recognized) and had a disconcert- 
ing preference for his own key to 
the one the orchestra indicated. 

Lucille Meusel brought to Gilda 
a clear voice of lyric, flowing qual- 
ity, but she should not be classed 
as a coloratura. Harold Kravitt, 
basso, made the most of the mea- 
ger role of Sparafucile. Credit for 
any measure of effectiveness that 
the performance may have achiev- 
ed should be given to Mostyn Tho- 
mas, Welsh baritone, whose jester 
was portrayed with sincere, sweep- 
ing strokes and a colorful, warm 
voice . 

Rigoletto was followed by the 
San Carlo Ballet’s mediocre “Vien- 
nese Life’—more Strauss music — 
there ought to be a law! 

It was Harold Kravitt’s Mephis- 
topheles that stole “Faust” from 
Faust, with a magnificent voice 
that made all others sound dwarf- 
ed, high dramatic ability and a 
devilishly effective make-up (we 
aren’t swearing). Leola Turner, 
Texas born soprano who sang Mar- 
guerite possesses a clear. voice, 
capable of unusual dynamic range, 
Rolf Gerard sang the title role. 

Anna Leskaya, dramatic soprano 
who had arrived in Dallas by plane 
a few hours earlier, substituted for 
Bianca Saroya as Santuzza. Her 
powerful voice takes all the arias 
with technical ease and assurance. 

Nedda in Pazliacci was sung by 
Leola Turner. Mostyn Thomas as 
Tonio and Aroldo Lindi as Canio 
divided the final honors of the 
season. Both were in splendid voice 
and sang in impetuous, heroic 
fashion. 

Morningside Choir 

Uniting the oldest known form 
of music and the oldest, but still 


supreme, musical instrument, the 
Morningside College Chorus of 
Sioux City, Iowa, presented an 


evening of a capella music at the 
First Methodist Church. Conduct- 
ed by Paul Mac Collin, half a hun- 
dred students gave a concert that 
was a marvel of artistry, a precis- 
ion of attack, well blended voices, 
careful phrasing, smooth, sweep- 
ing dynamics and perfect intona- 
tion. The program consisted en- 
tirely of polyphonic music ranging 
from Bach to Burkhard. 
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Lytle Powell Scores Distinct 
Success In Concert Recital 


In Corsicana 

Corsicana, Texas—(Spl.)— Lytle 
Powell, accomplished young, Tex- 
as pianist, who is internationally 
known through his debut in Lon- 
don, England, on May 27 of last 
year, after studying three years 
under the great Tobias Matthay 
and winning many coveted honors, 
was presented in a recital Thurs- 
day evening in the Carnegie library 
auditorium, by the members of the 
Nevin Club. 

Mr. Powell has grown remark- 
ably since his appearance in this 
same auditorium about three or 
more years ago, and proved a most 
interesting performer, with all the 
gifts of a great artist. His pro- 
gram showed superb discrimination, 
and was identical with the one 
played in London last May. 


4). 





Beaumont Music News 
By Lena Milam 

During January Beaumont’s mu- 
sic loving public was delightfully 
entertained. The City Music Com- 
mission presented Helen Jepson in 
concert on January 15. Her num- 
bers were enthusiastically receiv- 
ed by a large audience. The sec- 
ond of the Artist Series will be a 
joint concert by Joseph Bentonelli, 
tenor, and Ruggiero Ricci, the boy 
violinist, on February 22. Mrs. 
Edna Saunders brought the Rus- 
sian Ballet in a fine performance 
on January 5. She also presented 
the San Carlo Opera Company in 
“Faust” on February 1. 

The piano ensemble of the Wo- 
man’s Club presented their annual 
winter concert. Miss Jewel Harn- 
ed directed the piano groups. As- 
sisting the pianists were Ben Sy- 
kes, Woodhead, Jr., and Louis 
Hohn, tenors, and a string en- 
semble with four pianos directed by 
Mrs. Lena Milam. The latter was 
composed of young ladies of the 
La Petite club. Mrs. Beeman 
Strong is chairman of the piano 
ensemble. She 
program by request, on a Sunday 
afternoon soon. The group will 
present another concert during 
Music Week. 

Porter Heaps, organist, was pre- 
sented in an interesting concert at 
the City Auditorium by the Wo- 
man’s Club. 


Mr. Heaps demonstrated the 
Hammond organ in a most compre- 
hensive and masterful manner. 

The Beaumont Light Opera Com- 
pany presented very splendid per- 
formances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“The Gondoliers” in the High 
School Auditorium, Feb. 15 and 16 
in Beaumont, then in Lake Char- 
les La., Feb. 17. 

The Junior and Juvenile Music 
Clubs of the city are also enjoying 
@ busy season. The city federa- 
tion of Junior clubs had its meet- 
ing Feb. 26. Each of the fourteen 
organizations presented a number 
on the program. The newest club 
is a Juvenile orchestra of seventy- 
five players, none over eleven years 
of age. 
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will repeat this . 


North Texas Association 


Dates have been selected for the 
second annual Spring Festival of 
the North Texas Music Teachers 
Association in Vernon as April 2- 
3. Arrangements for the two-day 
program are rapidly taking shape 
under the direction of Mrs. A. E. 
Harroun, secretary of the associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Earl Adamson, di- 
rector of the festival. 

More than 300 students enrolled 
in the various divisions of the fes- 
tival in 1936 and an increased en- 
rollment is expected this year. 

The program for the festival this 
year has been expanded in order 
to stimulate and help develop in- 
terest in the band and orchestra 
divisions. The new divisions will 
include reed, wind and small en- 
semble sections. Selections for 
presentation during the program 
will be the same as required for 
the State school band and orches- 
tra contest. 

Enrollment in the 
limited to pupils of instructors 
who are members of the North 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 


festival is 


Students may enter any division of 
the work desired. The various sec- 
tions are piano, violin, theory, 
scales and key board harmony, 
band, orchestra and chorus. 

Well known and capable exam- 
iners will be secured as judges for 
the festival work increasing inter- 
est of both instructors and pupils. 
Entry blanks for the event may be 
obtained from Mrs. Harroun. En- 
try blanks must be in the hands 
of Mrs. Adamson by March 1. 

A schedule of entrance fees has 
been completed and includes: Two 
or more solos, theory, scales and 
keyboard harmony, $1.50; one solo, 
50 cents; theory, 50 cents; scales 
and keyboard harmony 50 cents; 
ensemble, 25 cents per person; lar- 
ger ensembles and chorus $2 per 
organization. 


The Vernon Chamber of Com- 
merce has offered a silver loving 
cup as a prize to the high school 
making the best record during the 


festival. 
—Mrs. A. E. Harraun. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


By B. N. WADLEY 
President Dallas Music Company 
1303 Elm Street, Dallas 


In our suggestions last month we tried to emphasize the 
importance of publicity and paid advertising as a part of 
“selling’’ a music teacher and his lessons. Properly handled, 
advertising through the medium of the press is dignified and 
if the copy is well prepared carries prestige hardly obtain- 
able in any other way. Whether a paid advertisement or 
straight news copy, it must be clean, concise and, by all 
means, not crowded with irrevelant matter. It seems ele- 
mentary to suggest it, but an editor takes positively no in- 
terest in a news story turned in to him in long hand, on 
any-old-sort of paper, words misspelled and every sentence 
carrying the teacher’s own name. Make it a rule to send 
articles to the editorial desk neatly typed, double-spaced, 
on clean typing paper, leaving about a third of the first 
page for a headline which he will write. Be sure that your 
name and address is typed in the upper lefthand corner 
of each page of the article, numbering each page as well. 
Also remember that the important things in a news story 
are “‘who, what, when’’, and should be mentioned in the 
very first lead line; then, developing these items in the 
next statements, giving all the names of participants, com- 
mittees, hosts, and others who in any way had any connect- 
ion with the event. In writing an announcement about your- 
self, extolling your own ability, try to tie it to a definite 
happening such as the actual opening of a new studio, 
presentation of a special type of recital, the return from a 
recent summer’s study, and so forth. The public is always 
more interested in people who “do” things than those who 
simply “know” their work. Also, please remember that 
the paper in which your story appears must have an income, 
so it will oil the publicity machinery if your paid advertise- 
ment appears from time to time and your check rolls in to 
the business office with punctuality. Publicity pays the 
teacher and the news story is a trump card that can be 
played almost any time if there is really news in it. 

NEXT MONTH: “More On Publicity” 


Amarillo Music News 


By Grace Hamilton 


Ballet Russe Seen in Unique Art 
Amarillo and the Panhandle on 
the night of Jan. 12th saw a rare 
combination of the arts of dancing, 
music, decoration and drama 
in Col. W. de Basil’s Russe de Mon- 
te Carlo at the Municipal Auditor- 
ium. With a company of fifty 
dancers, of whom no fewer than 
four are ranked as prima bali 
inas, while even members of the 
corps de ballet are capable of solo 
performances, and a symphony or- 
chestra of 21 pieces under the ba- 
ton of Efrem Kurtz, an audience ot 
over 2000 saw “poetry in motion— 
youth and beauty in rhythm, in- 
tense, vibrant, and brilliant.” 

It would be impossible to give 
this performance justice in a brief 
review but those who profess to 
know ballets and dance technique 
say they would willingly have paid 
$25 for a seat. It is difficult to 
say that any one number on . i 
program was better than anotffer. 
The audience probably thrilled 
more to the _ second attraction, 
“Aurora’s Wedding,” and the last 
ballet of the evening, “Prince Igor,” 
proved very vigorous, yet skillfully 
airy. In the Ballet Russe, there 
is the most perfect blending of all 
of the arts, and in addition, there 
is an element of unbounded energy, 
excitement, and a_ spectacular 
quality that make this production 
theatrical as well as artistic. 

One of the finest concert artists 
in the world will play in Amarillo 
Thursday evening, January 28, for 
the members of the Panhandle 
Civic Music Assn. Jose Lhevinne, 
Russian pianist who ranks with the 
best in his artistic file, will offer 
the second of three concerts sche- 
duled for the season, and it is hop- 
ed that members of near-by Civic 
Music associations will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to hear 
so great an artist. 


A successful membership cam- 
paign was completed in November 
and officers of the Panhandle as- 
sociation are President, Guy , 
Carlander, Vice Presidents, May 
Peterson Thompson, Mrs. I. D. 
Cole, Mrs. Ruth Delzell, Dr. R. L. 
Rogers, Dr. R. Thomsen, Dr. Ben T. 
Blackwell, Rabbi Alex S. Wiesel, 
Rev John R. Schmidt, Sherwood 
Blasdel, Treasurer, H. E. Fuqua, 
Secretary, Beckie R. Arnold. 

While conducting a recital at the 
Academy of Music in Amarillo on 
December 18th, Miss Mattie Mae 
Swisher slipped and fell, breaking 
a hip and the right wrist. She is 
in St. Anthony’s Sanitarium in 
Amarillo and will be in a castgger 
several months. 


The many friends of Miss Swish- 
er regret this accident more than 
words can express, and they have 
shown ‘their -interest as her room 
has been a bower of flowers since 
her untimely accident. She will 
not .be removed to her home in 
Hereford until she is- well on the 
road to recovery. 
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ARTISTS—TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 

LASLEY, Nancy Craig and Ruth—Tea- 
chers of Piano and Violin, McMur- 
ray College and 226 Grape St., Abi- 
lene. 

AMARILLO 

GLENN, Gladys M.—Director Musical 

Arts Conservatory, Amarillo. 
ARLINGTON 

ADAMS, Eugene N.—Violin and Theory 
—North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

ENNETT SCHOOL of Fine Arts— 
Piano, Voice, Speech, Kindergarten, 
Mrs. R. J. Bennett, 217 N. Center St., 
Arlington. 

GARRETT, Clyde J.Baritone—Chairman 

CURTIS, Russel—Piano and Theory, 
North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 
of Fine Arts, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington. 

GARRETT, Dorothy—Piano and Theory 
—500 South Cooper Ave., Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl D.—Head Band Dept., 
And Director N.T.A.C. Cadet Band 
of 100 pieces, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington. 

PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman—Organ 
—North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

AUSTIN 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, Di- 

. rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 
ILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio 
No. 2806 Nueces Street—Mondays 
only. Telephone 3678. 

BELTON 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Direc- 
tor Fine Arts Conservatory of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton. 

WILSON, Erma Rose—Mus. B., Contral- 
to—Director of Voice. Fine Arts Con- 
servatory, Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Texas. 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

BURGER, .. Joseph—B. M.—Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Epis- 
copal, 607 S. Carancahua Corpus 
Christi. 

DALLAS 

CRAMER, Edward E.—Teacher of Vio- 
lin—Concertmaster Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, Studio Phone 5-5278, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

CROCKER, Dorothy Brin—Theory and 
Piano—Weisemann School of Music, 
5100 Ross Ave. Dallas. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice Southern Methodist University : 
Director Highland Park Methodist 
Choir; Soloist, Temple Emanuel, Dal- 
las, 5-0709. 


POTEET, Dora—Mus. B., A. A. G. O. 
dist University, 5017 Vickery Blvd., 
Dallas. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano— 
3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
ning System including advanced 
Grades: Creative Music. 

WIESEMANN, Carl—Piano and Organ 
—Director Schubert Choral Club, Or- 
ews’ Cathedral, Director of Trio Club, 

& Members Music Faculty Texas Col- 

’ lege for Women, Denton; 5100 Ross, 
Dallas. 
cher and Normal Instructor of the 
‘“‘Oxford Extension School of Piano 
Playing.’’ 1001 N. Windomere, Dallas, 
6-6932 
gan—Assistant Organist St. Math- 
ews, Cathedral, Ed C. Smith & Bro. 
Mortuary—5018 San Jacinto, Dallas, 
3-4226. 
no, Theory, Composition, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Uni- 
Orchestra, Dallas. 

‘ DENTON 
Bhres. William E.—Director of Music, 
Texas College for Women, Denton. 

ACERS, Victor B.—New England Cons. 
’24—-Teacher of Voice, Breath Control 
Solfeggio—7th and Houston, Fort 
Worth. 

Fort Worth. Pnone 2-2452. Joon Brig- 
ham, Tenor. : 

BARCUS, Allie E.—Normal classes in 
*‘Dunning Course’’ and in ‘“The Crea- 
College Ave., Fort Worth. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts—Teacher of 
Singing, address, T.C.U., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


—Organist-Teacher, Southern Metho- 
5-7249. Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
ganist and Choirmaster St. Matth- 
SWITZER, Miss Grace—Affiliated Tea- 
THOMPSON, Morris—Piano and Or- 
TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Pia- 
versity, Conductor Dallas Symphony 
FORT WORTH 
BRIGHAM Music Studio—4001 Main St., 
tive Course’’ of Music Studio. 1006 
March, 1937 


GALLANT, F. A.—Teacher of Wood- 
winds, Master Tuner; 5132 Calmont 
Ave., Fort Worth, 7-3092 or 2-7854. 

GOUGH, Earl—Baritone, Teacher of 
Singing; 921 Penn. Ave., Fort Worth, 
2-8711. 

KILANDER, Katherine—Graduate Juil- 
liard Graduate School, _ studying 
Piano with Josef Lhevinne. Head of 
Piano Delartment, Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression, Mutual Home Bidg., Fort 
Worth. ° 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Pianist- 
Teacher. 126 West Leuda, Fort 
Worth. 


LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Soprano-Teach- 
er, Head of Voice Dept., Texas Wes- 


James Robert Gillette 


James Robert Gillette, noted 
American organ virtuoso, composer 
and conductor, announces through 
his manager, Franklin Miner, a 
tour of thirty weeks for 1937-1938 
with the Hammond electric organ 
and his Chamber Orchestra of ten 
professional musicians. 

This is unquestionably a new 
musical attraction and one which 
has never before been offered the 
music loving public. Although the 
first announcement of Gillette at 
the Hammond organ and his 
Chamber Orchestra is less than a 
month ago, over fifty concerts 
have already been booked in 


leyan College, Fort 
Washington Avenue. 

McNELLEY, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin—Tea- 
chers Sacred Music—Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of 
Conductor Fort Worth Symphony 
Orchestra, Studio 1100 Lipscomb, 
3-1762; Home address, 1614 Sunset, 
Fort Worth. 

MORSE, Eleanor Eaton—Pianist-Organ- 
ist-Teacher; Bachelor of Music De- 
gree, Oberlin Conservatory, 1936. 
1204 Buck, Fort Worth. 4-2140. 

NEELY, Mrs. Roger C.—Soprano-Teach- 
er, 2736 Carter Ave., Fort Worth, 
5-2772. 

ORUM, Dot Echols—Teacher of Piano, 


Worth, 2226 


Violin, 


To Play in Southwest 


schools, colleges and on_ concert 
courses. Mr. Miner declares this 
to be the “fastest booking musical 
organization in America today.” 

Several weeks will be spent in the 
south and southeast. The Ham- 
mond organ is carried along with 
Gillette and his Chamber Orches- 
tra so that those who desire con- 
certs need no thought of providing 
an organ. 

Eminent critics declare that Mr. 
Gillette is showing a new way in 
ensemble music and that the result 
of his tours will do much to stim- 
ulate a new interest in the cham- 
ber orchestra. 





MRS. JOHN F. LYONS presents 


THE PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Eugene Normandy, Conductor 
April 28, 1937 — Dallas 


Mail orders accepted at any time if accompanied by check 
and self-addressed, stamped envelope for return of tickets. 


Box Office: Whittle’s, Dallas —— Fake’s, Fort Worth 








DALLAS—Oct. ist.—June Ist. 
Studio No. 1—Brook Mays Music Co. 


ISABEL HUTCHESON, Pianist 


STUDIED UNDER GREAT MASTERS IN 
NEW YORK AND EUROPE UNTIL RECENTLY 


BOULDER, COLO.—June Ist— 
Sept. 1st.—Music Colony. 








609 Throckmorton St. 





DR. JOHN THOMPSON 


World-Famous Authority 
Present A Series Of Lectures 


For Teachers of Piano and Advanced 
Piano Students 


At Blackstone Hotel, Fort Worth On April 21 - 22 


Of course, you will be here for the Texas Music Festival, April 23 - 24, 
so why not make arrangements to arrive two days sooner and take advan- 
tage of your opportunity to hear this celebrated author and pedagogue. 


Admission is FREE to all the lectures. Registrations now being received. 


UNDER AUSPICES OF 


AULT MUSIC COMPANY 


Make our store your headquarters while attending the Music Festival 


On Piano Pedagogy Will 


Fort Worth, Texas 








1612 Fairmount, 
Fort Worth. 
PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Marét- 
us Thor, first violin; George Orum, 
second violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, 
Viola; Samuel Zegler, violincello. 
Chamber Music Recitals—Mrs. Geo- 
rge Conner, Manager, 421 Conner 

Avenue. 

SAMMIS, Claude—Director of Fine Arts 
Department, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity; President Fort Worth Musie 
Teachers Association. Violinist-Tea- 
cher-Conductor. 

THOR, Marius—Concert-Violinist, Dean 
of Fine Arts, Texas Wesleyan Cok 
lege, First Violinist Pro Arte String 
Quartet, Violin Teacher of Losh In- 
stitute of Music, Ensemble-Playing, 
Theory, Conducting. 

TILLETT, Jeanette 
President Fort 
Fort Worth. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Violinist-Teach 
er Vice President Fort Worth Con 
servatory; Concertmaster Ft. Worth 
Symphony Orchestra for Women, 
Denton; Music Critic Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

GEORGETOWN 

MEYER, Henry E.—Dean of Musie 
Southwestern University— Piano, Or- 
gan, Voice, Georgetown. 

HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher 
of Singing, Director T.M.T.A., San 
Jacinto Hotel, Houston. 

HORACE CLARK — Pianist, 
Tennison Hotel, Houston. 

MORGAN, Katherine B. 
Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wag- 
ner, Shekespeare, Browning, The 
Bible and Music, Psychology of Mus- 
ic, etc.—1117 Jackson Blvd., Houston. 
Lehigh 7645. 

MORRIS, Mrs. R. C.—Teacher of Piane 
and Voice. 3810 San Jacinto, Hous- 
ton. Phone Handley 6187. 

LAMESA 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 
Band Instruments; formerly direc 
tor 343 F. A. Band, 90th Div. A.E.F.; 
High School Band, Lamesa. Phone 86, 

PLAINVIEW 

WOODS, Guy—Director Music Wayland 
College, Plainview, Texas, Teacher 
of Piano, Organ and Theory. 

SAN ANTONIO 
STAFFELL. Tekla — Pianist-Teacher, 
302 Cedar St., San Antonio. 
VENTH, Carl—Dean of Music, 
Moorland College, San Antonio. 

SAN MARCUS 

HARLAN, H. Grady and Virginia Wiley 
—Voice, Coaching, Men’s Glee Club, 
State College, San Marcos. 

STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles Wesley—Professor of 
Fine Arts, Head Dent. of Music, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, Steph- 
enville. 

HUNEWELL, D. G.—Head of Band De- 
partment and Director Military Band 
and College Orchestra of John Tar 
leton College, Stenhenville. 

LUPER, Albert T.—Head of Violin De 
partment, Professor of Theory and 
Conductor of Tarleton Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, John Tarleton Ag 
ricultural College, Stephenville. 

MAYHEW, Elizabeth—Teacher of Pianw, 
History of Music and Public School 
Music, John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, Stephenville. 

SAN ANGEDO 
Mrs. Albert A.—Teacher of 
326 West Twohig Ave., San 


Dunning System, 


Pianist-Teacher, 
Worth Conservatory, 


. 


Teacher, 


Teacher of 


West- 


DeBERRY, 
Piano, 
Anzel». 

RHODES, J. Clark—Director 
Department 


of Musie 

and Professor of Piane 
and Voice, San Angelo Junior Cok 
lege; Director of Vocal Music, Sam 
Angelo High School. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A. M. B. Mus. 
Teacher of Piano, Chairman School 
of Music, Baylor University. Waco, 

HENSLER, Bernice—B. Mus., M. A.— 
Teacher Music Theory. Comnvosition 
and Music History, Baylor University 
School of Music Waco. 

HOPKINS, Robert—Baritone, Professor 
of Voice, Director of Choral Work, 
Baylor University School of Music, 
Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano, 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Baptist 
Church and Temple Rodef Sholem, 
Waco. 

WAXAHACHIE 

CLOYS, Millard—Director of Band and 
Orchestra, Trinity University, Waxa- 
hachie. 

WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 





AN RE N SON WHY EVERY HOME 
OF SHOULD HAVE 
cn A PIANO 


the piano is the basic musical instrument. 


Syn 2. The mere presence of a piano in a home pro- 
2 | 





™~ 1. Music is the greatest of all the arts, and the 

















A vides many advantages 


a. Adds to the appearance of the room in which 
it stands 


b. Creates an atmosphere of culture 
c. Aids in entertaining guests 


d. Inspires members of the family to an inter- 
est in music 








e. Is necessary to a sense of “completeness’’ in * 
a home 


Learning to play the piano brings many benefits 
. Improves the mind 
. Developes memory 
. Arouses creative ability 
. Creates self-confidence 
. Inspires ambition 

Increases personal charm 
. Fosters muscular coordination 
. Teaches accuracy 
Trains in self-dicipline 
Produces alertness 
. Sharpens perecption 
Impresses a sense of rhythm 
. Permits self-expression 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f. 
£ 
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MUSIC TEACHERS: 


_ 
. 





The accompanying ‘‘Reasons Why Every Home Should Contain a 
Piano”’ are equally reasons why every child should enjoy an oppor- 
tunity to study music. Mimeographed copies of this outline will be 
furnished for distribution to your pupils and prospective pupils, with- 
out charge or obligation. 


Sow} 


The Kimball dealer in your vicinity will be glad to transmit your 
request to us. You will surely enjoy a visit to his store to try the 
new 80th Anniversary Kimball Pianos. 











Just a minimum of ability to play the piano has 
value 


. Increases enjoyment of good music * 
. Enables one to entertain himself 
. Provides relaxation 

. Brightens the home 


. Is an innocent diversion which, especially 
for young people, often occupies time which 


W. W. KIMBALL =" otherwise be spent in harmful pleas- 
COMPANY . Proficiency at the piano is a priceless asset 


a. For some, the means to great wealth 
b. Will provide an ordinary living at times and 


1857 — 80th Anniversary — 1937 under circumstances when one might earn it 
in no other way 


Kimball Hall — — — Chicago . Is a distinct social advantage 
. . Helps one make friends 


. Has proved a stepping stone to success for 
e many famous people 








